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THE SNOWDROP. 


BY RK. A. MACWILLIAM. 





Through days of rain and nights of snow 
A Flower grew silently and slow, 
Till all around was white ; 
then, clad in robes of tender green, 
With faéry bells that peep between, 
The Snowdrop seeks the light. 


What kindly hand has tended thee 
In thy dark cell, where none could se: 
rhe future promise bright ? 
How could we know, while Nature slept, 
A treasure like thyself she kept 
To gladden Winter's sight ? 
Only a drooping Flower of Snow! 
it sets the beating heart aglow 
With hopes of brighter times; 
And while the little snow-bells ring, 
We hear the music of the Spring 
Wloat on the airy chimes. 
A Flower so tender, yet so brave, 
rhat springs from out a wintry grave, 
Needs not the praise of song. 
I hear thee whisper, Flower of Snow 
“Through days of sorrow, nights of woe, 
Be hopeful and be strong!” 
—Chambers’' Journat, 
*¢- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

A number of women in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
have held a meeting and passed congratu- 
latory resolutions upon the near admission 
of Wyoming. and have voted to present 
the new State with a flag containing Wyo- 
ming’s star, upon the occasion of the 


years had a standing challenge out, invit- 


| mission. 


| 


| 


| party. 
| vision made for her. 
| can help mould the government. 


Statehood jubilee,—‘‘a flag in whose clus- | 
' number of illiterate persons will be dis- 


ters of stars Wyoming’s will shine bright 
not only as indicative of our joy, but 
also as a star of hope to our sisters 
throughout the Union.” 

—_— -© & o—___—__—_- 

A friend of. woman suffrage at Washing- 
ton, D. C., who sat in the gallery not far 
from Miss Anthony while the admission 
of Wyoming was discussed, writes us: 


‘‘| wish you could have shared that hard 
bench with me in the gallery of the House 
during the six hours of each of those 
two days. One member was asked why 
he was so uneasy, leaving his seat, 
moving about the hail, etc. ‘Why,’ said 
he, ‘I wouldn't have had Wyoming voted 
down for a million dollars, with Miss An- 
thony sitting in that gallery.’ Speaker 
Reed presided with the greatest efficiency. 
He kept three pages on the run for Repub- 
lican members at every vote, being unwil- 
ling that one should be absent. From 
11 A. M.to5 P. M. there was not a lull, 
and the members, in order to get a lunch, 
had to slip out between the calling of 
their names. There was some attempt to 
bulldoze week-kneed members by the fear 
of ridicule. One said to another: ‘Every 
Republican who votes for the admission 
of Wyoming with a woman suffrage con- 
stitution digs his grave!" ‘Well, said a 
stalwart Lllinoisan, ‘there’s a lot of us to 
die. then.” The minute the vote was over, 
members with whom Miss Anthony had 
no personal acquaintance sent their con- 
gratulations to her in the gallery.” 


i ie 





The Boston Courier says: 


ing Opponents to find two persons in the 
whole Territory who will assert over their 
own names and addresses that woman 


suffrage there has had any bad results. | 


The opponents have thus far failed to re- 
spond. The Couriers hopes of aid and 
comfort from that quarter are delusive. 

--- oe —— 

The World's Fair Bill, which passed the 
U.S. House of Representatives last week, 
provides that the President shall appoint 
two commissioners from each State and 
Territory. An amendment, unanimously 
recommended by the committee and adopt- 
ed by the House, is as follows: 

**And said commission is authorized and 
required to appoint a board of lady mana- 
gers of such number and to perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by said com- 
Said board may appoint one or 
more members of all committees author- 
ized to award prizes for exhibits which 
may be produced in whole or in part by 
female labor.” 

It would have been much more equita- 
ble and satisfactory to make some women 
regular members of the commission. But 
even this slight concession marks an ad- 
vance. Thirty years ago, it would not 
have been granted. Thirty years hence, 
in providing for any such celebration, half 
the board will be women, as they ought 
to be. 





-* ee 


Representative Cabot Lodge introduced | 


the **Federal Election Bill” in the National 
House of Representatives on the 15th inst. 
The Australian system is embodied in the 
bill, with the provision for ignorant voters 
that those who cannot read or write may 
have the election officers mark their bal- 
lots for them, the marking to be done in 
the presence of an officer of the opposing 


The ignorant man 
The ed- 


The educated woman has no pro- | 


ucated woman is shut out from the chance | 


to help. 


+e - 


Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins has been re- | 


elected on the Boston Board of School 
Supervisors, where she has done excellent 
work during the past two years. Several 
votes were given for Miss Frances H. ‘Tur- 
ner. As the board consists of six mem- 
bers, it would be a good thing to have a 
second woman on it. We hope that an- 
other year Miss Turner may be put on, 
without leaving off Mrs. Hopkins, who 
would be a great loss to the board. 
— *e- - 

The New Jersey Legislature is wide 
awake and warmly interested in the sub- 
ject of Ballot Reform. One party claims 
that, unless voters are allowed to prepare 
their tickets ahead of time, a very large 


franchised. The other party points to the 


' fact that the election officers would assist 


all illiterate voters to arrange their ballots, 
and shows that, so far as deception by the 
election officers is concerned, there 
would be no more danger than now, when 
illiterate voters have to trust themselves 
to politicians or uncertain friends. Mean- 
while, the intelligent women of New 
Jersey, to whom votes are denied, look on 
and bide their time. 


+o —-- 


ment. ‘*This reception, this meeting, is not 


perfect, no more so than when men meet 
alone. ‘What God hath joined together 
let man not put asunder,’ refers not only 
to the sacred state of marriage, but applies 
equally to the beautiful and blessed union 
of manhood and womanhood.” The Wom- 
an’s Club of Terre Haute was founded 
eleven years ago, principally through the 
efforts of Mrs. R. S. Tennant, who was 
for many years its president. 
= +e 

The new club for Hindoo women, the 
Bombay Sorosis, already has more than a 
hundred members. Dr. Emma Brainerd 
Ryder, who started the club, writes to the 
editor of the Woman's Cycl« : 


‘It is a pleasure to try to help them, for 
they have already a desire to make the 


best of their opportunities, and do try so | 
, very hard to learn and to improve. 


But 
they are sadly in want of books, dictiona- 
ries, cyclopzdias, maps, charts and globes, 
etc. The fathers have not learned to be 
willing to pay money for the girls except 
to get them married. The dues are only 
one rupee a year (about thirty cents of 
our money), and over one-third of our 
members have not yet been able to get 
that amount. However, we say nothing 
about money, for [ would not keep one 
away on that account. If you could inter- 
est any of the ladies at home to send the 
club a donation, it would be direct mis- 
sionary work and a great blessing.” 





“ef 


‘The law of Norway at present provides 
no punishment for seduction accomplished 
under promise of marriage. A bill mak- 
ing the offence punishable with fine and 
imprisonment has been introduced in the 
Storthing, and will no doubt pass. It also 
provides penalties for men who solicit and 
annoy women in the public streets. In 
England, public solicitation of men by 
women is punishable, but not solicitation 
of women by men. The North says: 

“That public sentiment is favorable to 
more severe laws for the protection of 
women may be inferred from the regrets 
expressed by the jury ata late trial of a 
woman accused of infanticide that the 
penal code contained no prov*ion enabling 
justice to be meted out to the man in such 
and similar cases.” 


—02e— 





The editor of the New York Sun has 
been making some remarks about women 
which have called forth deserved criti- 
cism from other papers. 
the Newport (R. I.) Observer: 

‘*He says in so many words that outside 
of mere sexual morality women are often 


deficient in moral sense. ‘He mentions the 
case of Mrs. Lippincott, the woman forg- 


er, and calls attention to the fact that she 


manifested little emotion when her crimes 
were discovered. Women’s notions of 
property are apt to be hazy, we are told, 
and theretore forgery would not look so 











According to | 


“a person may bea liar and a thief, and 
still be a very honest woman.” Such 
cases, however, are altogether exceptional. 
The statistics of prisons and penitentia- 
ries all over the country show that women 
constitute less than one-fifth of the crimi- 
nals imprisoned for theft, forgery or any 
other manifestation of “hazy notions of 
property.” While this is the cuse, it is 
hardly warrantable to accuse women of 
being ‘‘deficient in moral sense outside of 
mere sexual morality.” 

*?e- 

According to the Lyons Médical, the in- 
quiry made by the French government in 
order to carry out the new law giving 
certain advantages to fathers of more than 
seven children, has shown that in France 
at present there are 2,000,000 households 
in which there has been no child ; 2,500,000 
in which there was one; 2,300,000, two 
children ; 1,500,000, three; about 1,000,000, 
four; 550,000, five; 330,000, six, and 
200,000, seven or more. It is common 
with opponents of the “‘higher education” 
and of equal rights for women to charge 
the woman’s rights movement with being 
a chief cause of childlessness and of smal] 
families. It is instructive, therefore, to 
study the record of France. Inthat coun- 
try, the education of most girls is very 
limited, and the laws are still as oppres- 
sive to women as they were in America 
before the woman's rights movement be- 
gan. A married woman in particular has 
almost no rights that her husband is bound 
to respect. Yet in France the increase of 
population is far behind that of England 
or America, the two countries where wom- 
en are most ‘‘emancipated.”’ 


oe —_——- 

Sir Walter De Souza seems to be some- 
what uncomfortable under the odium he 
has brought upon himself by his threat- 
ened suit against the two lady members of 
the London County Council. His lawyer 
has written to Miss Cobden, telling her 
that Sir Walter was not actuated by any 
personal motive, and that if she would 
give a written promise not to appear or 
vote at the meetings of the Council in 
future, he would not sue her. ‘In other 
words.” says the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘give 
up the whole point, and we’il say no more 
about it.”” Miss Cobdex replied: ‘I must 
decline to give Sir Walter De Souza any 
guarantee whatever that I will abstain in 
future from appearing and voting at the 
meetings of the London County Council. 


| I have been advised that my present posi- 
| tian on the Council is a legal one.” In 


| a year, it is to be regarded as valid. 


heinous to them as it would to a man, as | 
| den and Miss Cons, and they are sustained 


long as they maintained the one ideal of 
morality which is the chief one that the 
sex knows. Further, ideas of honor that 
prevail among men are not always binding 
upon women. Moreover, the Sun will not 


| be surprised if the ‘modern introduction 
of women ‘into the business world and | 


The seventh annual encampment of the | 


Grand Army of the Republic and the 
Woman’s Relief Corps of South Dakota 
was held a few days ago at Sioux Falls. 
The 180 comrades of the G. A. R., in re- 
sponse to a telegram from Miss Anthony 
asking them to define their position in re- 
gard to woman suffrage, passed an almost 
unanimous vote in favor of it. The man 
just elected commander of the G. A. R. 
department in South Dakota is an active 


| and pronounced friend of suffrage, and out 


over the admission of a State where their | 


particular form of folly has full swing, 
and on the other hand the poous who are 
not given to this view of things feel that 
it is by no means unlikely that the experi- 
ence of things in that section of the coun- 
try may serve as an awful warning to the 
rest of the country, so that we shali be in 
less danger,—if, indeed, we were ever in 
any real danger,—here.” 


Women have enjoyed full suffrage in 
Wyoming for twenty years, and the advo- 
cates of equal rights for women have for 


of the fifty delegates to the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps. the large majority were found 
to be in favor. 
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The Woman’s Club of Terre Haute, Ind. 


| the importance of other virtues. 


gave a reception and banquet recently to | 
| representatives of about a dozen Women’s 


Clubs. 


favorable to equal rights pervaded the ad- 
dresses. Mrs. Grace Julian Clark re- 
sponded to the toast ‘Woman in the State.” 
‘*Since an apple in a woman’s hand caused 
man’s fall, may nota ballot in the same 
hand work his restoration?’ Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, who had been delegated 


| to represent Sorosis, spoke eloquently of 
| the good that had been done by Women’s 


Councils and Women’s Clubs, but pointed 
out that these gatherings of women alone 
were not the ultimate or ideal arrange- 


It was a delightful occasion, and | 


. ij the programme, a spirit | 
“The woman suffragists are rejoicing | Judging trom prog P 


their consequent familiarity with business 
forms and processes’ should bring forth a 
new class of recruits for the criminal 
army. ‘Forgery, due to an inherited dis- 
regard of the rights of property, is a fre- 
quent crime among the more clever and 
sharp-witted of the recently educated ne- 
groes.’ As if it were not enough to indi- 
cate that women are deficient in moral 
sense, Mr. Dana thus classes them besides 
with clever and sharp-witted negroes. If 
the charge be true, nothing will so quickly 
educate women in business morality as 
their general education in business meth- 
ods and having acquaintance with proper- 
ty responsibility.” 
*e* 


Women are often charged with being 


Engiand, an election must be contested, if 
atall, within a year from the time when it 
takes place. If it remains uncontested for 
This 
is the case with the election of Miss Cob-’ 


by very high legal anthorities. If Sir 
Walter really is actuated by no malice, but 


| merely by an impersonal wish to have the 
| legal point decided, the question arises 


why he has sued the ladies for the maxi- 
mum penalty allowed under the Acts in- 


| stead of for the minimum. 


unpractical, narrow-minded, inferior in | 


intellect, etc.; but it is not common to 
accuse them of being ‘‘deficient in moral 
sense.” Men for their own purposes have 
impressed upon women the great impor- 
tance of chastity, and have not always 
taken the same pains toimpress upon them 
A broad- 
er intelligence is not likely to lead women 
to undervalue chastity. [t will rather 
show them that this quality is of funda- 
mental importance to the race, and ought 
to be demanded of fathers as well as 
of mothers. But more knowledge will 
counteract the tendency to make light of 
other virtues, if such a tendency really 
exists to any considerable extent among 
women, which may be doubted. George 
Borrow, in ‘*The Romany Rye,” describes 
a gypsy girl who carelessly confessed to 
her readiness to tell what was not true 


| and to take what did not belong to her, 


but who blazed into the flercest wrath at 
an imputation upon her personal purity, 
and informed her astonished hearer that 


| ton. 
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THE NATIONAL PAGEANT. 


Edit rs Woman's Journal : 

Mr. Wm. F. Poole, the eminent Chicago 
historian and librarian, calls attention in 
the last Journal of Education to the extra- 
ordinary fact that the so-called ‘‘National 
Pageant” in that city includes a realistic 
representation of what is called ‘The 
Burning of the Witches” in New England. 
Inasmuch as no such event ever took place, 
or is even alleged by any historian to have 
taken place, in this part of the country, 
this representation can only be explained 
by supposing the exhibition to have passed 
into other hands than those of Mrs. Liver- 
more and Miss Pond, who first organized 
it, and to have become a mere sensational 
and money-making enterprise. I never 
saw the exhibition, but am confident that 
there was no ‘‘Burning of the Witches” in 
the performance, when first seen in Bos- 
If so, ought not the matter to be, 
cleared up and Mr. Poole’s assertions dis- 
proved, if possible, in the WOMAN’s JovurR- 
NAL, since this paper was so largely con- 
cerned in the original performance? It is 


| not desirable to have such a libel on New 


England perpetrated by New England 
women. T. W. H. 
Cambridge, Mass., April 3, 1890. 


[Our impression is that Mr. Poole’s criti- 
cism was founded upon a.cursory and very 
likely inaccurate account in the Chicago 
Tribune. The chances are that the error 
lay not with the Chicago ladies, but with 
the Tribune’s reporter. A. S. B.] 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. ANNA H. Suaw has just concluded 
& most successful month’s work in Kansas. 


Dr. MARY TAYLOR BISSELL has an in- 
teresting article in the Christian Union on 
‘How to Organize a Woman’s Athletic 
Club.” 

Mrs. Frances FOLtsoM CLEVELAND 
will contribute to the New York Society 
Review a series of ‘‘Reminiscences of the 
White House.” 

Miss CLARA BARTON, president of the 
ted Cross, has visited the scene of the 
Louisville disaster, and finds that the 
needs of the sufferers are already supplied. 

Mrs. May WriGut SEWALL, of Indian- 
apolis, has been spending a week in 
Washington, D. C., with eight of the 
pupils of her Classical School for Girls, 
showing them the sights of the capital. 


Mrs. EpNau D. CHENEY has written a 
sequel! to Ibsen’s ‘‘Doll’s House,” entitled 
‘Nora's Return.” It is published by Lee 
and Shepard, and the profits will be given 
to the New England Women’s Hospital. 


Mrs. CLARA HARRISON STRANAHAN, 
wife of ex-Congressman Stranahan, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has given Michigan Uni- 
versity $25,000 as a perpetual scholarship 
fund. The descendants of her father, Seth 
Harrison. are to have the first benefit of it. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE addressed the 
Boston Woman's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union Tuesday afternoon, upon ‘*Na- 
tionalism and Christian Socialism.” The 
attendance was so large that the reading- 
room had to lend its additional space to 
the hall in order to supply standing-room. 


Miss AMELIA S. GIVEN, of Mt. Hol- 
ly Springs, a Pennsylvania heiress, has 
given the little mountain village where 
she was born a free library, fitted up with 
all the modern conveniences and comforts. 
The large use of the library by the vil- 
lagers shows that they appreciate the gift. 


Miss MAry C. SHIBLEY, of Illinois, took 
the first prize of fifty dollars for the 
highest standing in the general examina- 
tion at the Hahnemann Medical College in 
Chicago, recently. This year’s class is 
the largest ever sent out from the institu- 
tion. Herbert Chipman, of Wisconsin, 
won the second prize. 


Dr. ADELA MACCULLOCH KNIGHT, now 
resident medical officer at the New Hospi- 
tal for Women in London, came to Eng- 
land from Australia in 1885 expressly to 
atudy at the London School of Medicine 
for Women and the Royal Free Hospital, 
where she fitted herself for the degrees of 
London University. 


LypIA BERTHA VON SUTTNER, a German 
author, has just published a book entitled 
‘Down with your Weapons.” It points 
out that wars have killed so many men 
who might have become husbands and 
fathers that women ought to oppose the 
military system. This false position of 
affairs she attributes mainly to the wrong 
views taught in history. 


Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS was inter- 
viewed not long before she sailed for 
home, by a representative of the New 
York Sun, who asked what had impressed 
her as peculiar in America. Miss Ed- 
wards said: ‘*That which most surprises 
and impresses me is the number, size and 
importance of women’s colleges, the enor- 
mous forward movement for education for 
everybody, and the universality and activ- 
ity of women’s clubs.” 


Mrs. Emma 8S. DE VOE, of Huron, South 
Dakota, has been appointed by the Agri- 
cultural Board of that State to have charge 
of Woman's Day at the State Fair. The 
Fair will be held at Aberdeen, Sept. 15-18. 
On Woman's Day, Sept. 17, the exercises 
will be conducted entirely by women. 
Not only will the speakingfand singing be 
by women, but women will constitute 
even the brass band and drum corps. A 
novel entertainment is expected. 


Dr. JENNIE MCCOWEN has been re- 
elected president of the Davenport (Ia.) 
Academy of Natural Sciences by unani- 
mous vote, the gentlemen of the Society 
refusing to make any other nominetion. 
Dr. McCowen was one of the earliest 
women members of the New York Medico- 
Legal Society. She was last year elected 
one of the vice-presidents of the Interna- 
tional Medico-Legal Congress, and as a 
‘*Fellow” of the London Scientific Society, 
is entitled to wear the Gown and Hood. 
She also finds time to give personal atten- 
tion to the management of a Union of 
Working Girl's Clubs in her native town. 
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STATE REPORTS. 


We conclude this week the publication | 


of the State reports sent to the recent Na- 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Washington: 

ILLINOIS. 


Illinois appears before you to-day at a 
disadvantage. Mrs. Harbert, our Presi- 


dent, was detained at home at the last | 


moment by the sickness and subsequent 
death of « sister. Not knowing that my 
name wis on the programme to report the 
State until I reached Washington, I have 
not the facts and figures I need for a full 
report. Expecting Mrs. Harbert to bring 
the revised list of membership and the 
money to pay our State dues, we find our- 
selves out in the cold, asking to be trusted 
at the very beginning of our auxiliary- 


 * 

aving closed my relation as leader to 
the State last November, after a presidency 
of five years, I can of course give a gen- 
eral report for the last year. 

The chief business of the Illinois E.S. A. 
has been organization. 
being formed by holding conventions. 
Last year between thirty and forty were 
held, and in most places new societies 
were planted. Helen M. Gougar managed 
many of these conventions. A letter re- 
ceived from Illinois, since coming to 
Washington, says that there have already 
been four successful meetings held by her 
in the State this year, and that the audi- 
ences were only limited by the eapacity of 
the buildings. The writer continues: ‘In 
every instance I took a vote of those in 
favor or opposed to suffrage. Only one 
person remuined sitting at Pittstield, and 
the largest number not voting in favor of 
suffrage at any one méeting was six.” 

This is a fair sample of the sentiment 
all over our State. It only needs to be 
crystallized and utilized to become a power 
in the future struggle that [llinois must 
make, in common with all States, before 
we have equal suffrage. 

No legislative work was done last year, 
for two reasons: First, the leading work- 
ers are not agreed as to methods. Some 
believe in making an effort for municipal 
suffrage, while others believe the peculiar 
wording of our State Constitution makes 
this line of work impracticable, and favor 
an effort for constitutional amendment in- 
stead. Second, the W. C. I’. U. of Dli- 
nois, under Frances Willard, has made a 
battle-ground of our State Legislature for 
many years, beginuing with the ‘*Hinds’ 
bill,” which usked for limited suffrage, 
and continuing ever since, until our legis- 
lators have formed the habit of saying 
** No” without remorse or conscience, and 
we are waiting for time to soothe and 
soften the wounds already made before 
we make another attack. Meanwhile, we 
are trying to prepare the State by conven- 
tions, speeches, organizations, and suffrage 
literature, for whutever awaits us in the 
future. Our organization is growing as 
never before. 
the State by having many of our national 
leaders with us in our State Conventions 
and at other meetings. Susan B. Anthony, 
Henry B. Blackwell, and Lucy Stone, 
have, from time to time, inspired and in- 
structed us. At our last State meeting, at 
Joliet, in November, Mr. Blackwell and 
Lucy Stone gave us very efficient aid. At 
that meeting, Illinois became auxiliary tor 
the first time toa parent society. A pecu- 
liar and very pleasant feature of Illinois 
work is the co-operation of our brothers, 
who give us very eflivient aid. We feel 
proud of such names as Senator M. B. 
Castle, Rey. C. C. Harrah, Judge Waite, 


and their best brain power to help us push 


forward this great cause which will be as | 


great a blessing to men as to women. 
Mary E. HOLMEs. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, during the past year, has kept a 
State organizer in the field for eight 
months, and a State lecturer for two 
months. It has given the Historical Pag- 
eant, under Miss Pond's supervision, 
twice, first in May and again in October. 
Besides holding its twentieth annual meet- 
ing, the Association has held three suf- 
frage sociables during the winter, and 
three summer meetings: at Swampscott, 
Hull, and Nautasket. In Mav, the Massa- 
chusetts W. 8S. A. united with the New 
England W. 8S. A. in a very successful 
Suffrage Festival. ‘The Massachusetts As- 
sociation sent to each member of the Leg- 
islature three woman sutfrage leaflets in 
advance of the beginning of the session. 
It has sent leaflets to all the students at 
Harvard and at Boston University, has 


made a donation of 40,000 pages of tracts | 


and leaflets to the South Dakota Equal Suf- 
frage Association, to be used in the cam- 
paign, and has given away much other 
literature in various directions. ‘lhe Asso- 
ciation sends the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for 
four months to every member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature who is not already 
supplied with it by the Woman Suffrage 
League of his own locality. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has at present 354 members. 
There are in the State eighty-nine local 
Woman Suffrage Clubs and Leagues, with 
a total membership, at last accounts, of 
between three and four thousand. Nearly 
all these leagues were organized under the 
auspices of the State Association, and are 
auxiliary to it. Many of them hold regu- 
lar meetings, weekly, fortnightly, monthly 
or quarterly, and do good work in their 
respective towns. Many are studying 
civil government. political science, or the 


constitutions of Stateand Nation. Sixteen | } 
| equality, would deprive him of all free- | 
' dom. State socialism looks backward to 


of the leagues conduct a woman suffrage 
column in local papers. 

‘Two quarterly meetings have been held 
for conference and consultation by repre- 
sentatives from the Jocal Leagues with 
the executive committee of the State Asso- 
ciation. These meetings have been found 
both pleasant and profitable, and will be 
continued. 


New societies are | 








We have had much help in | 
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Petitions for municipal suffrage have 
been circulated, and many names secured. 

Gov. Ames recommended woman suf- 
frage in his inaugural as ‘‘an act of simple 
justice.” A hearing was given to the peti- 
tioners for municipal suffrage before the 
Legislative committee. ‘The Green Koom 
was crowded, showing the popular inter- 
est in the subject. When the bill came 
up in the House, however, it was defeated 
by a vote, including pairs, of 139 to 90. 


| The growth of public sentiment, though | 
gradual, is constant, and is becoming 


more and more obvious. ‘The Association 


enters upon the new year without a 

| wound in its faith, without a wound in its 

| hope, and stronger than when it began. | 
| It is already making active preparations | 
| for a fair to be held next April. 


LUCY STONE, 
Chairman Ex. Com. Mass. W. S. A. 


NATIONAL W. S. A. OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

During the past year the Massachusetts 
auxiliary of the National W. 5S. A. (now 
incorporated under the name of **The Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association of 
Massachusetts”), has continued its work, 
and in its special educational work has 


been more active than ever before. It | 


has supported and managed the ‘Boston 
Political Class,” which, in November last, 
entered upon its fifth season. ‘l'his class 
now numbers about forty members. It 


meets fortnightly at the Church of the | 


Disciples in Boston, and the public are ad- 
mitted to any meeting on payment of the 
small fee of ten cents,—members of the 
Association being admitted free. The time 
of study is two hours or more, and the sub- 
ject of study is the science of government, 


or, politics in its nobler sense. For half an | 


hour the class studies parliamentary law 
and the members practise its rudiments, 
learning to preside, to make and put 
motions properly, the significance, prece- 
dence, etc., of motions; in short, learning 
how properly and with order to carry on 
a public meeting. The next half hour or 
so is occupied in reading ‘*Martin’s Civil 
Government,” a concise, clear, and yet 


comprehensive text-book, in which are | 
given the principles of our republican gov- | 


ernment, and the details of its workings. 
Questions are prepared beforehand on eygh 
day’s lesson, and the class answers thése 
questions, thus learning the lesson thor- 
oughly and fixing the facts in the memory. 


The last hour of each session is occupied | 


by either a debate, or a paper and discus- 


sion on some vital topic of the day. ‘This | : ‘ : : 
| applied to infants, as expressive of their 


present season, the questions before us 
have been **Nationalism,” so-called, **The 


Treaty with China,” “State Education of | 


Children,” ‘*Money,” ‘lhe Single Tax,” 
‘The Revolution in Brazil,” ‘Protective 
Tariff,” and **The 
South.” Every other one of these, begin- 
ning with the first, was a debate, while the 
others, at alterhate meetings, were papers 
written and read by members, followed by 
open discussion. The disputants in debates 
are appointed beforehand, and come fully 
armed with arguments to support their 
side. Although the object of these debates 


| is to learn to debate, that object is frequent- 


ly almost lost sight of in the great inter- 
est in the topic; and thus information is 
gained, as well as skillindebating. There 
is a change of president and of secretary 
at each debate, or discussion, in order that 
all may learn the duties of presiding and 
recording. All the members are called 
upon so far as possible, and expected to do 
their part in asking questions, reading the 
lesson, debating and writing papers, so 
that the whole membership is active, and 


all have a chance to learn who are willing | 


to try. ‘The interest in the class is con- 


and many others who give time and money | Stutly increasing, and new members are 
: +, | added at almostevery session. Reports are 


given in the daily papers by regular re- 
porters, and the class is now an established 


| Boston institution, and commands respect. | 
| A new feature, just proposed, is a legisla- 
| tive résumé, or brief account of what the 


Legislature is doing from time to time. 
Although this work in the line of prep- 


aration for the ballot is the chief work of | 


the *‘National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Mass.,”’ we have in the past year 
also done a little in the direction of legisla- 
tive enactment. In fact, the only measure 
passed by the Massachusetts Legislature 
last year, on the woman suffrage ques- 


tion was one presented by our society and | 


carried to success by us alone. ‘This was 
a small matter, but of some importance, 
nevertheless. Heretofore the assessors of 
taxes were simply authorized to ask at the 


| houses for the names of women who de- 
| sire to vote for school committees. By 


the act for which we petitioned, and for 


which we argued at the hearing, assessors | 


are now obliged to ask for these names. 
The asking is now mandatory, instead of, 
us formerly, merely permissive. 

Our seventh annual meeting was held 
during Anniversary Week last May,in Bos- 
ton, and was well attended. The work of 
the Political Class was here presented, as 
well as arguments for woman suffrage. 
Our chief speaker was Prof. William I. 


| Harris (since then appointed U. 5. Com- 
missioner of Education), and in a profound | 
address he defined the limits of ‘social- | 


ism,” ‘‘anarehy,” ‘‘nationalism,” ete., and 


| told the true function of the state. The 


mistakes of the anarchist and the socialist 
(or **nationalist ’) were clearly shown, and 
their theories contrasted. While they act 
as checks upon each other, neither theory 
is safe to put in practice in the govern- 
ment of the United States. Anarchy 


would destroy the State altogether and | 


leave the individuals to contend together 
without any third power to sett!e their dis- 
putes and to secure justice. Socialism or 
nationalism would destroy the individual, 
place him under the surveillance of the 


| State, emasculate his powers to do and earn 


and progress, and under the name of 


that rudimentary state of society when 


| man’s status is fixed for him, and where 


justice, too, is done away with, because 
under such a system the deed would not 
return upon the doer. Under socialism 


(or nationalism, for they are the same in | 


tace Problem in the | 


entirely and the condition of all men would 
be worse than chattel slavery.”’ Others 
of our speakers were, Miss MaryA. Greene, 
one of the two women practising law in 
Boston, who spoke on the ‘Need of Wom- 
en Lawyers,” and the Rev. E. L. Rexford, 
who discussed the general question of 
suffrage. Insteadof the usual resolutions 
we put forth a “platform of principles,” 
which met with general commendation. 

Executive meetings of our association 
are held monthly, and here each member 
is entitled to come and to take part in all 
business. No business is done in commit- 
tees, unless specially ordered by the whole 
organization. Our management is thus 
thoroughly democratic. A monthly rec- 
ord is kept and read of the chief events 
looking in the direction of woman suf- 
frage, and brief reports of our meetings 
are printed each month in three or four of 
the Boston daily newspapers. 


On the question of auxiliaryship to the | 


proposed ‘‘National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association,” no action has yet 
been taken. 


and decided. ‘I'wo delegates have been 
appointed to attend the convention (at 
which this organization is proposed to be 
formed), those delegates representing us in 
our capacity as auxiliary to the National 
W.S. A. We were one of the first of the 
auxiliaries of the N. W. 3S. A., having 
voted ourselves such on our formation in 
1882. We consider that that organization 
coutinues to exist (formally at least) until 
officers shall have been chosen to the pro- 


posed new organization, the *National- , 
American,’ and with this understanding | 


we send, as we have always done, our dele- 
gates and our annual auxiliary fees to the 
National Woman Suffrage Association. 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK, 
Vice-Pres. for Mass. of the N. W. S. A. 
ef 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

That what we call a “trose by any other 
name would smell as sweet” is true. But 
even Shakespeare fails to convince us that 





a Montague would not be a Montague if | 


called by any other name. No, the name 
becomes a part of the individuality. A 
name, therefore, has two distinct qualities, 
—the lighter, social and emotional; the 
graver, legal and representative. Pet 


names denote affection,\and are usually | 
in the course of her career. 


helplessness or diminutiveness, in contrast 
to our superiority to their small persons. 
The continued use of these pet names 
when in active and responsible positions 
in life, indicates thoughtlessness, if not 
real inferiority of intellect. 


To explain fully my meaning, I will | 


illustrate from my own experience both 
conditions,—the social and the legal value 
of names. (Quite recently I was asked 
whether I knew a Dr. Carrie 5S , of 
——town, whom the inquirer wished to 
consult on arriving there. Instinctively I 
replied that I ‘‘should not care to know a 
‘Dr. Carrie,’ or ‘Hattie,’ or ‘Maggie,’ 
ete., and I certainly would not ask the ad- 





| vice of any physician who had not more 


sense than to advertise herself by sign or 
word as 2 diminutive person.”” How can 


a woman think deeply on any subject who | 


has not brains enough to object to such 
pet names? 


A short time ago, a friend who was vis- | 


iting me handed me two letters to be 
posted; one was addressed Mr. C. Albert 
and the other Miss Nellie ——. 
Glancing at the addresses I remarked, ‘I 
thought your son’s name was ‘Bird,’ as I 
have always heard him called so; and why 
has your sister changed her name from 
Ellen?” This sister was then forty years 
old, and had been teacher to her sister's 





sons, who all lived in the country, where | 
there was a lack of schools suitable to pre- | 
pare lads for the Latin school; yet my | 
friend said, in reply to my remark, ‘‘No, | 


my son’s name is Albert, and we called 
him ‘Bert’ or ‘Bertie;’ but since he is 
in Harvard College he forbids our using 


that name, because,” she added, ‘‘boys, | 


you know, have more pride than girls, and 
my sister likes to be addressed as ‘Nellie.’ 


Thus, the teacher, twenty-two years older | 


than her nephew, was, by spoken and 
written word, denoted ‘a girl” without 
“pride.” I wish all girls and women 
would comprehend this fact; as long as 
they are pleased with the tail end of a 
name, so long will they belong in the cate- 
gory of minors and idiots. 


Again, consider the ludicrous side. | 
a death certificate, which she does, writ- 


Here enters a woman, twenty years old, 
six feet high, and is addressed as ‘*Mag- 


gie.””, Now must such a woman reach to | 
eighteen feet in height before the dignity | 


rises to ‘‘Margaret”’—that is, to a full | 
| a good case from the fact that the diploma | 


woman? 

I once had under my medical care a girl 
whose face was greatly disfigured by an 
eruption; she had a dark complexion and 
dark hair, yet her name was “Lily.” 
When a little more than fourteen years 
old, she came to me, her eyes sparkling 
with delight. ‘‘Oh,” she said, ‘I have 


found out that my real name is Lucy; I | 


was called so for an aunt who died last 
week, and who left me in her will $1,000, 
because I am her namesake. Oh,” she 
exclaimed, ‘I cried for joy, not about the 
money, but because I have got rid of that 
horrid name ‘Lily.’ Seeing my aston- 
ishment at her excitement, she added, 


results) ‘‘persoual freedom would vanish | ‘‘You do not know how I have suffered 


When that association is | 
formed, this question will be discussed | 


| ply denoting his individuality by the pre- 
| fix **A,” **B,” **C,” or whatever the initial 





from my schoo]-mates; they nicknamed 
me ‘tiger-lily’ on account of my face; 
and now see; Lily was only a pet name; 
itis not my real name.”’ Her mind was re- 
lieved ; she was at ease and happy to assert 
her dignity by an appropriate name. She 
soon recovered from her torment—the 
eruption, and I have no doubt that the 
mental relief of having a sensible name 
aided in her recovery. Again, how would 
a woman, Margaret,” fee! if she read in | 
the newspaper the notice of her marriage 
with **Tommy Smith”? A certain amount 
of etiquette is essential in life; it gives 
weight and dignity to every-day occur- | 
rences, and is, as it were, an expression of 
a sense of social responsibilities. 

The second question is the legal and 
representative quality. To understand 
the full importance of this, let us recall 
the fact that throughout the whole civi- 
lized globe it is customary to give to the 
child the father’s name. Whether it 
would be better to change such custom 
and give the child the name of both father 
and mother it is not necessary to discuss. 
The fact is established that the child re- | 
ceives a fancy name prefixed to that of | 
the family of which it is the offspring. | 
By this latter name it becomes known, | 
and in the course of years this name be- | 
comes a part of the individual, belongs to | 
the character itself, and can no more be 
got rid of, than the blood which flows in 
the veins and had its origin in the parents. | 
It is a rare thing for a man even to admit 
the thought of changing his name; if it 
was Smith he is and remains Smith, sim- 


may be. He cannot be addressed by any 
other names; he can receipt bills by no 
other, without being considered guilty of | 
forgery. 

The importance of this individuality of 
name is nowhere better recognized than in | 
Germany. A girl named at birth ‘‘Anna | 
Eleonora Miller” is and remains ‘Anna | 
Eleonora Miller” all her life-time, no mat- | 
ter whether she marries once or six times 
By no other | 
name can she sign a deed or contract; 
thus only can she bear witness; in fact 
she is not summoned by the courts as wit- 
ness under any other name than that of 
‘‘Anna Eleonora Miller.” If she has a | 
husband, she is addressed, in law, by her 
name, Anna Eleonora (or if she has ten 
given names, then by all of them) Miller, 
wife of Brown or wife of Baron Ketzow 
or Von Alden. If she becomes a widow 
and marries again, she is addressed in law 
(of course not in social intercourse) as 
Anna Eleonora Miller, widow of Brown, 
wife of Baron von Ketzow. To muke this 
clearer, let me illustrate still farther, by 
giving the name of a well-known lady 
who, when a widow, studied medicine and 
now practises dentistry in Berlin, having 
been dentist to all the children of the | 
Empress Friedrich. Her diploma would 
be utterly valueless had it been given to 
her with the name of her first husband; 
she could only be thus authorized as prac- 
titioner by her maiden name; her sign at | 
the street door reads, ‘Dr. Henriette Pa- 
gelson, widow of Hirschfeld, wife of 
‘Tiburtius,’’ she having after a few years of 
practice contracted a marriage with Dr. 
Tiburtius. Thus she is and remains Hen- 
riette Pagelson, and by this name only is 
she professionally and legally responsible ; 
this stamps her individuality, and the 
other names, as Mrs. Hirschfeld and Mrs. | 
Tiburtius, become merely social and con- 
ventional designations. 

The question of changing names will | 
and ought to become of grave importance 
before the law in this country. As we 
have now women lawyers, it should be | 
their special charge to bring up at once 
this neglected matter,—the question of the 
legality of diplomas, as regards the names 
thereon,—before the Legislatures in their | 
respective States. Let me suppose a case 
in order to show the gravity of this sub- 
ject. A young woman who has studied 
medicine, receives a diploma under the 
name of Mary Elizabeth Breed. In a few 
years she marries, removes the sign from | 
her door, and puts up a new one, “Dr. 
M. E. Walsh.” Soon after she has to sign | 








ing Mary Elizabeth Walsh, M. D. Sucha 
document has no legal truth in it. Again, 
suppose the relatives of a patient sue her 
for malpractice, cannot the lawyer make 


certifies to the ability of Mary E. Breed, | 
and that a Dr. Walsh does not exist? Does 
not this create a flaw, or an irregularity in 
the indictment executed by the complain- 
ants? Still farther, the husband, ‘*Walsh,” 
dies, and in a year the widow marries 
‘*McIntosh,” and again changes sign and 
signature to **Dr. M. E. MeIntosh,’’ while 
no diploma of that name, and therefore no 
such doctor, exists,—only the original 
Mary Elizabeth Breed, M. D. What is thus 
true in the medical profession is true in 
commercial pursuits and in all professions. 
Annoyances also arise in social relations. 
A short time ago, I was asked if I knew a 
Dr. Alice Smith of a certain city, she hav- 





ing referred to me for professional recom- 
mendation. I at once declared the woman 
to bea fraud. A few months later, Dr. 
Alice Smith, having been informed of my 
not very complimentary appellation, sent 


.me a letter expressive of much injured feel- 


ing, in which she gave me her maiden 
name, under which she served as *‘Interne”’ 
in our New England Hospital, and where 
we valued her as one of our best assist- 
ants. 

Now, if men cannot see the importance 
of this demand for a settlement of the 
question of women’s names, I wish that 
our women lawyers would bring the sub- 
ject before the legislatures, requesting 
some decision on the legal qualifications 
for any professional or business relation 
for women, whether single, married, or 
widowed. If the woman cannot call her 
name her own, and will not drop the dim- 
inutive of a fancy name, she does not de- 
serve to be considered a full human being. 
Let me be understood,—I do not mean to 
say that a woman should not in social life 
accept the name of her husband; I do not 
desire to overturn existing customs; and I 
think it is far more sensible to be ‘*Mrs. 
Smith’ in common social life than to be 
‘Dr. Brown,” which may be the title on 
the diploma; but all this could be easily 
left to personal decision. Princess Louise, 
of England, will not be called Marchioness 
of Lorne. Baroness Von Essmarsch pre- 
fers to be called Frau Doctor (having mar- 
ried Dr. Von Essmarsch), and objects to 
the title of Princess Mecklenberg, to which 
she is entitled, and by which she is ad- 
dressed as aunt of the present Empress of 
Germany. Here, love casts aside all titles ; 
nevertheless it is only as Princess Meck- 
lenberg that she can legally be addressed, 
or be legally empowered to sell or give 
away even a few feet of land, and the sig- 
nature valid in law is Princess Mecklen- 
berg, wife of Dr. Von Essmarsch. Through- 
out Europe, the women in all classes cling 
more closely to their family names than we 
do: on visiting-cards, one commonly sees, 
“Mrs. Brown, née (born) Miller; if one 
wishes to be specially respectful, we ad- 
dress the envelope enclosing even a friend- 
ly letter to a married woman, in the same 
way, mentioning both names. On the 
grave-stone placed above a deceased mar- 
ried woman, the maiden name is always 
conspicuously inscribed before the married 





name. M. E. ZAKRZEWSKA. 
—__—_#-o ¢—__ 

HOW THE WOMEN CARRIED A SCHOOL 
ELECTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Some years ago, in a little town in south- 
western Kansas, where women had seldom 
exercised the legal right to vote on school 
matters, although they had it, the events 
occurred which I am about to relate. 

The first settlement of the town was 
made early in the seventies by the *Bos- 
ton Colony.’’ Many of the settlers became 
discouraged by the trials and disappoint- 
ments of the first few years, and returned 
to their Eastern homes. Their plaves were 
in time filled by others, and in spite of 


| drouth and blizzards, hail and grasshop- 


pers, fire and famine, the town grew and 
the number of children increased, and 
bonds for several thousand dollars were 
issued to build a schoolhouse. It was de- 
cided to have a house larger by one-half 
than could be substantially built for the 


| sum appropriated, but there was no trouble 


in finding a builder who was willing to do 
the work for the amount offered. An in- 


| ferior quality of brick was used, and be- 


fore the house was finished there were 
long cracks in the walls. The school- 
board, which was composed entirely of 
men, never formally accepted the building, 
but the contractor received his money and 
the house was used fora school. On very 
windy days, when the walls shook and the 
cracks widened, mothers often kept their 
children at home, saying that if the school- 
house was a specimen of men’s work, it 
was time for women to take a part in the 
management of school affairs. 

The school, of three grades and as many 
teachers, was conducted much on the same 
plan as that on which the schoolhouse was 
built. As often happens at special elec- 
tions, the attendance at the school meet- 
ings had always been small, and school 
matters had been controlled by a clique 
composed of a few men. At the time of 
which I write, a new school board was to 
be elected, and it seemed probable that the 
members of the clique would be the only 
voters present at theelection, and the new 
board would consequently be no better 
than the oid one. Fortwo years the school 
had been badly managed, and during the 
last term complaints had justly been many 
and loud. The heavily-ringed hand of one 
of the young lady teachers came down 
often and not lightly on the cheeks of 
offending childhood, and from the lips of 
another came slang and coarse scolding, 
and in only one grade was the work well 
done. Insome way it beeame known—for 
men cannot always keep a secret—that the 
clique intended to elect a board which 
would retain the most unpopular of the 
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teachers, and replace the remaining two 
by others whose only qualifications were 


that they were personal friends of some of | 
| student of society whose observation and 


the clique and needed the salary. 

The election was to take place in August, 
and one afternoon in May, five women met 
by appointment at the home of one of our 
number, to consider ways and means for 
making a change for the better. ‘That the 
public school should remain in its present 
state was not to be thought of. We knew 
that the men who were doing the loudest 
talking about the way their children were 
treated would not only do nothiug towards 
inaugurating a reform, but would almost 
certainly stay away from the election un- 
less some force was brought to bear upon 
them, and we decided to take the matter 
into our own hands. We wished much to 
put one woman on the new board, but of 
those who were competent we could not 
think of oue who would, or rather could, 
serve, bousekeeping and babies in nearly 
every case standing in the way; and we 
finally settled upon two men who we 
knew would do good work if the oppor- 
tunity were forced upon them. 

We had been told by men who we sup- 
posed knew what they were talking about, 
that only two members of the board were 
to be elected, and that the third would 
hold his office fur another year. In this 
last particular we afterwards found our- 
selves mistaken, but it is safe to say not 
one of us ever made a like mistake again. 
When we next went to the polls we were 
sure of what was to be done. We agreed 
to say nothing of our plans to any one till 
the time came to act, knowing that while 
we were inexperienced, the cliqueto which 
we were opposed was led by a wily poli- 
tician, and fearing that a force large 
enough to defeat us would be brought into 
the field should our purposes become 
known. Could we have had the full vote 
of the district, we should have had no fear 
for the result; but, this being out of the 
question, we considered a little strategy 
justifiable. 

Three months later, a few days before 
the election, the same persons met again at 
the same place. One of our number was 
appointed to call on the gentlemen whom 
we wished to elect and learn whether they 
would consent to be candidates. This 
satisfactorily settled, nothing more was 
done till the morning of election day, 
when such men and women as we were 
sure would vote with us were visited, our 
plans explained, and their co-operation 
asked for. 

Everything workedtoa charm. A little 
before the appointed hour we were ready, 
and while waiting for the doors to be 
opened, our friends to whom we were op- 
posed, arrived. On counting we found 
that our estimate was correct, and that we 
outnumbered them. ‘Their leader saw this, 
and as we then guessed and afterwards 
knew, the name of one of their candidates 
was dropped and that of one whom they 
rightly supposed to be ours was substi- 
tuted. But though we were pleased to 
have our candidate receive a unanimous 
vote, we had no intention of dropping any 
name on our ticket in return, and we were 
strong enough to elect the second member 
of the board. Then we learned our mis- 
take in supposing that the third member 
held his office for another year. The leader 
of the clique nominated him for re-elec- 
tion, but we had the right man in our 
ranks, ballots were hastily written and 
distributed, and in a few minutes more we 
had the gratification of knowing that we 
had elected the entire board. We should 
have been less than human had we not en- 
joyed the chagrin so plainly shown in the 
faces of our opponents. Curses loud as 
well as deep were hurled at ‘those women” 
for awhile, but we had succeeded and 
could stand it. 

The result was most satisfactory. Good 
teachers were employed, and the school 
was raised so much above its former level 
that those who at first’ were most offended 


~ at our ceurse had to confess that the wom- 


en had done a good thing. And now there 

is no one thing which happened while I 

lived in Kansas which I like so well to re- 

member as the part women took in the 

school election. A. L. M. 
White Oaks, New Mexico. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RIGHT. 
William Lloyd Garrison before the State 
House Committee on Woman Suffrage, 
in Boston, March 19, spoke as follows: 
“If you will consider and analyze care- 
fully the arguments which the remon- 
strants have brought to this discussion, 


we may be grateful to them for their in- | 


voluntary assistance to our cause. The 
logic they have used, where it has not re- 
futed itself, tends to a conclusion which 


strikes at the roots of democratic govern- | 


ment. 

‘It was the venerable Dr. Peabody, of 
Harvard College—a dear and respected 
name—who affirmed that ‘there is no such 
thing asa right of suffrage. I believe,’ he 
said, ‘that universal suffrage is a most 
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dangerous experiment, and I do not want 
to double the danger.’ 
“If that is the mature conclusion of 4 


experiences cover four-score years, ought 
we not to conclude that the experiment of 
self-government isa failure? It is enough 
to make one long for ‘the good old days 
when George III. was king,’ and Samuel 
Johnson berated republicanism and de- 
fended the divine right of monarchs. 

‘*Therefore, the suffrage which you en- 
joy is nota right. Suppose, in that case, 
we were petitioning for its contraction, 
and as the legislators of the State have 
not always been wise or just and have 
made many mistakes, that we ask to have 
you personally disfranchised. What an- 
swer would you: make? Remember that 
universal suffrage is a most dangerous ex- 
periment, and that Dr. Peabody does not 
want to double the danger. Imagine that, 
sharing in this belief, we demand that it 
shall be diminished one-half, and, as we 
must begin the reduction somewhere, we 
begin with you. 

“I fancy that you would indulge in no 
nebulous or sentimental defence, but plant 
yourself upon the ground of individual 
right. You would quote with unction 
Abraham Lircoln’s famous dictum that 
this government is ‘of the people, for the 
people, and by the people,’ and you would 
talk Bunker Hill and Lexington, before 
you would part with a fraction of your 
ballot, misuse it how you may. And you 
would be entitled to universal sympathy, 
because your action would be grounded 
on right; a right which, if once surren- 
dered, would bring back a despotic form 
of government and wreck the hope of 
mankind. 

“If suffrage is not a right, is it a privi- 
lege? If so, who was the favored individ- 
ual or corporation that conferred it, and 
where did he or they obtain the right to 
endow others with the prerogative? Alas, 
if anything can make one question the 
efficacy of self-government it is to seea 
distinguished product of freedom and cul- 
ture come here to arraign with distrust 
the mother that nurtured him. What sin- 
gular ingratitude! 

‘-But you know, gentlemen, that you do 
not owe your ballot to the grace or bounty 
of any human being with rights beyond 
your own. The moment a republic was 
decided upon,—and no republic ever had its 
foundations laid theoretically so deep or 
broad as this,—that moment privilege had 
no place under its «gis, and rights were 
coextensive with the realm. Our govern- 
ment is but an association of human beings 
for mutual benefit, and implies the consent 
of all. Fora part to claim the exclusive 
right to make the laws, is as indefensible 
as for a king or emperor. In equality 
there are rights always, privileges never. 

‘It is humiliating, long after the centen- 
nial celebration of the nation’s birth, that 
we are forced to discuss principles which 
the fathers settled for all time, but to 
which their children are recreant. We 
simply ask the application of accepted 
doctrines. And while woman is gov- 
erned and taxed, and punished if she 
breaks a statute, we insist that in justice 
and in accordance with true democracy 
she be allowed a voice in making the laws 
upon which her happiness and dignity and 
power of self-defence depend. I submit 
that all the frivolous objections urged by 
the remonstrants fail to touch in a single 
point these fundamental truths. 

‘‘But Harvard College has sent us better | 
words than fell from the pessimistic lips 
of its venerable Plummer professor, and I | 
conclude with the broader statement and 
more hopeful outlook of James Russell 
Lowell, whose comprehension of a true 
government has found matchless expres- 
sion in his address on Democracy : 

‘* ‘Have the Serene Highnesses and En- 
lightened Classes carried on the business 
of mankind so well, then, that there is 
no use ip trying a less costly method? 
The democratic theory is that those con- 
stitutions are likely to prove steadiest 
which have the broadest base, that the 
right to vote [mark the word] makes a 
safety-valve of every voter, and that the 
best way of teaching a man how to vote is 
to give him the chance to practise. For 
the question is no longer the academic 
one, ‘‘Is it wise to give every man the bal- 
lot?’ but rather the practical one, ‘‘It is | 
prudent to deprive whole classes of it any 
longer?” It may be conjectured that it is 
cheaper in the long run to lift men up than 
to hold them down, and that the ballot in 
their hands is less dangerous to society 
than a sense of wrong in their heads.’ 

‘In every nation, civilization may be 
gauged by the extension of the franchise, 
every step in widening it marking the de- 
cline of despotism and the uprising of the 
people. Shall we, who flaunt our example 
of equality to the world, persist in this 
monstrous inequality which the disfran- 
chisement of one-half the people, and the 
purer half, proclaims? 

‘Gentlemen of the committee, save us 
from the reproach,—‘Massachusetts, God 
forgive her, she’s a-kneelin’ with the rest.’ 
Help her to her feet and to her sense of 
justice, now smothered in her prejudice of 
sex.” 
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LEAFLETS FOR FOREIGNERS. 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

With this I send a letter from a young 
Swedish lady, the wife of a professor at 
Baker University, in this State. She is 
speaking of my tract, ‘A Catechism on 
Government,” the first of the series I have 
brought out for the campaign in Dakota. 
It is good testimony for the efficiency of 
these tracts from the standpoint of the for- 
eigners themselves: 

. BALDWIN, KAN., FEB. 13, 1890. 

Your department is of special interest 
to me, as it ought to be to every person of 
foreign descent. The Swedish leaflet is 
clear, logical and hard to answer. ‘The 
language is choice and impressive. ‘The 
catechism method is very happy, both be- 
cause it is the method familiar to Scandi- 
navians, and because it conveys facts more 
directly than theessay form. ‘The Swedes 
with whom I 4m acquainted perceive the 
justice of equal suffrage quite readily 
after their attention has been called to it. 
While the women, as a rule, are domestic 


| in their tastes and modest in demeanor, as 


we desire they should be, still they are 
ready to give their vote against the evils 
which threaten their husbands and sons. 
When a movement of importance is on 
foot in our home districts, such as electing 
a member of the school board who will de- 
cide the character of the teacher to be em- 
ployed, the Swedish women are out to vote 
for temperance and morality, and let the 
whiskey politicians mutter as they will, 
the women sturdily put in their vote, and 
then turn soberly homeward. I have been 
much amused at scenes like this, glaring 
exasperation on the one side at the daring 
of those “told Swede women,” and honest 
independence on the other, and it has 
seemed to me to be an earnest of what will 
come by and by in a wider field. 
May E. Hoss. 

Mrs. De Voe, of Huron, Dakota, to whom 
I have sent 10,000 pages, writes me that 
she had a Norwegian read and translate 
the same tract to her, and she was much 
pleased with its ‘sound principles.’ She 
is rejoiced at the work I am doing in this 
direction, and feels that it will be a great 
help. Mrs. Barker suys we ought to have 
German suffrage tracts also. Your kind 
notice in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL brought 
me seventy dollars for the tracts, for which 
I am very grateful. The six will cost 
nearly one hundred dollars. Thirty thou- 
sand pages of the first tract have been sent 
in the two languages, and fifty thousand 
of the other are ordered. They will be | 
out this week. Sincerely, 

Mrs. 8S. F. GRUBB. 

[This letter of acknowledgment was. 
sent us by Mrs. Grubb some weeks ago. 
We regret that its publication has been de- 
layed by pressure of other matter.—Ept1- 
TORS WOMAN'S JOURNAL. | 


APRIL 5, 1890. 


SOME EASTER BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY 
and Uther Poews. By RORERT BROWNING. Edit- 
e1 by Heloise E. Hersey. l6mo, white, gilt edges, $1. 


One can hardly find a pleasanter path to the heart of 
Browning’s poetry than ao Easter reading of his 
glorious Easter triumph-song. 

EGGS: FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT THEM. Com- 
piled by Anna Barrows. lémo, $1.00; gilt edges, $1.25. 


A quaint summary of all that is known or believed 
or fancied about the egg; especially interesting for the | 
Lenten and Easter seasun. 


SEVEN EASTER LILIES. By ELLA M. BAKER, 
12mo, $1.5. New Edition, 


A story for girls, pure, sweet and full of encourage- 
ment, and calculated to exert a wide iniluence, 


ON EASTER DAY. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 2c, 

AN EASTER ROSE. By SARAu P. KELLOGG, Be, 

SUNSHINE. A Prize Poem by KATHARINE LEE | 
BATES. 35 cents. 

EASTER LILIES. Comptied by Mrs, E. R. FAtr- 
CHILD. % cents. 
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Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman's paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an arm 


| of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 


humanity.’’—Mary A. Livermore. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. could not do without it.”— 


| Josiah Allen's Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). 


NEW BOOKS. 


HER MOTHER'S BIBLE. By “Pansy.” Cloth, 
50 cents. 

“Mother’s Bible will be worth a fortune to my 
children,” Mrs, Selmser said. So it was, and almost 
literally. But, probably, the best things it did were 
just those anv other Bible would have done—in driving 
away temptation, ‘inspiring heart-bravery and a for- 
giving spirit. 


A LITTLE SERVANT. By Grace Livineston, 
author of “A Chautauqua Idyl.” Cloth, 50 cents, 
The little girl whose simple story is here told was | 
called “God's little servant” by her grandpa, because of | 
the faithful work she did for her flostes, in her own | 
innocent way. It is a dainty conception of the possibil- | 
ities for gond in child-life, tenderly and sweetly told, | 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. By Mrs. A. F. 
RAFFENSPERGER, author of “Patience Preston, 
M.D.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25, | 

“The efforts and experiences of the Raeburn Girls 


are as interesting as a story as they are valuable as an 
exawple.”—/ortland Transcript, 


| oldest of the women’s 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST. By FRANCES 
C, SPARHAWK, author of “Little Polly Blatchley.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, 

The awakened interest in the “Nation's wards” is 
here shown in its most earnest and practical workings. 
The book is worthy to stand beside “Ramona.” 

AIDS TO ENDEAVOR. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; 
gilt edges, $1.00, 


‘ Third edition called for within two months of first 
ss6e, | 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE PORTS. | 
Special edition of third volume, March, in half 
white, $1.00; now ready. 





The current number of WIDE AWAKE contains 
the opening chapters of “Bony and Ban,” a new seria! 
story by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, and a number of 
pleasani surprises. Look out for them, Our other 
magazines BABYLAND, PANSY and OUR 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN are as bright as 
ever; yes, brighter than ever, for Progress is our } 
watchword. Copies of bound volumes for 1889 are still 
in stock. BABYLAND, 75 cts. PANSY, $1.25; OUR 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 1.25; WIDE AWAKE, 2 
vols., $150 each. Those who desire to secure them 
should send early orders, 





For sale at the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 








WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular , 
songs, and all other kinds of music, are in our 
thousands of books and millions of sheet music 
pieces. 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ (Paper $1.00; 
POPULAR COLLECTION Boards, $1.25). 
New, bright and easy. 143 Piano Pieces. 

WHITNEY’S _ (Bds., $2, Cloth, $2.50). By 

ORCAN ALBUM 5S.B. Whitney. 35 fine organ 

pieces for Manual and Pedal, by 20 distinguished 

composers. 


A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 


MASON’S PIANO- ($2.50). ByWm. Mason 

T ECHNICS and W.S. B. Mathews. 
This admirable system of scales, arpeggios and all 
other needed technical exercises, with good direc- 
tions, holds a high place in the esteem of thorough 
teachers, and should be everywhere used. 

Our thoroughly good, genial and practical School 
Music Books are widely known and used. Do You 
use them? 

Cc Book 1, Primary (30 cts., $3 doz.); 
MA Book 2, Medium (40 cts., $4.20 doz.) ; 
Book 3, Higher Classes (50 cts., $4.80 doz.), by L.O. 
Emerson, is his last and best book, and a rare good 
book for schools. 
MOTION (25c., $2.28 doz.), by Mrs. Boardman, 
SONGS. is 4 delight to teachers and children. 


* Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. © 
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pression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EDITOR». 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five mpies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 
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A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural Color, 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables without 
Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmless, 
Healthy and Cheap. Successfully tested 4 years. 
Testimonials from 10 States and Territories. Pack- 
age to preserve 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. Copy- 
Recipe, $1.00, post-paid. Circulars and 
agents’ terms free. 

THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 


Reference: Vade Mecum, the leading agents’ 
paper, Salina, Kan. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. For 
terms address as above. ‘ 











Correct Speaking and Writing 





HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION 


Its Faults and Its Graces 

Comprising: 1, Dr. Peabody’s Lecture delivered be- 
fore a young ladies’ school, in Newburyport. 2, Dr. 
Francis Trench’s Lecture addressed to the Literary, 
Scientific and Mechauies’ Institution at Reading, Eng. 
3, Mr. Parry Gwiun’s “A Word to the Wise; or, Hints 
on the Current Improprieties in Writiog and Speak- 
.” 4, Mistakes and Improprieties in Speaking and 


Bopy, D.D., LL.D. Price, 50 cents. 


Punctuation and Other Typo- 
graphical Matters 


For the use of Printers, Authors, Teachers and | 
Scholars. By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW. Corrector at 
the University Press, Cambridge. 5v cents, 


MISTAKES IN WRITING ENGLISH, 


AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 
For the use of all who Teach, Write or Speak the 
Language. By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW. 50 cents. 














3000 WORDS | 


SOULE & CAMPBELL’S 


Pronouncing Handbook | 


Of Words often Mispronounced and of Words as to | 
which a choice of Pronunciation is Allowed. 3 
Mistakes in Pronunciation Corrected. 50 cents. | 


~ Campbell’s Handbook of English 
Synonyms 


WITH AN APPENDIX 
Showing the Correct Uses of Prepositions. 50 cents. | 


HINTS ON 
Writing and Speech-Making 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
Author of “ Young Folks’ Mistesy of the United 
States,” “Young Folks’ American Explor-rs,” 
“Malbone,” “Outdoor Papers,” “Oldport Days,” 
“Army Life in a Black Regiment.” “Atlantic Es- 
says,” etc. 50 cents. 


1000 BLUNDERS IN ENGLISH 


A Handbook of Suggestionsin Writing and Speaking 
By HARLAN H. BALLARD, A.M. 50 cents. 


BROKEN ENCLISH 


A Frenchman’s Struggles with the Eog ish Language. 
Amusing as a narrative, instructive as a bandbook of 
French conversation, By Prof. E, C. DUBOIS, author 
of “The French Teacher: a Right System of Teaching 
French.” 5 cents, 


Forgotten Meanings 
—OR— 
AN HOUR WITH THE DICTIONARY. 
By ALFRED WAITES, 
Author of “Student's Historical Manual.” 
50 CENTS. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED 


By RICHARD WHATELEY, D.D. 


Its directions as to the proper use of which and 
that are alone worth the price of the book. 


A new edition, 50 cents, 

















Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston 





Catalogues free. 


| multum bonum in parvo.’’—Rev. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 
A a aes Superintendent of Franchise 


“The WOMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 


“I never forget to recommend the WomAN's 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .”"—Mra, 
A en M. Gougar. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 
EpirteEp BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 











It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 





“It is a gem.’’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 


“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole yee. It gives 
Jeorge S. ey 

Derby, Vt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Forty-two different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cerits. Address 


C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women, 














MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- .- 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., } 
Mrs. MAry B. Brooks, 5 


Editor. 
Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rook, Ark. 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman 6' 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, ete., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS, 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Speciaily recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONB. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass the book written by the great Temper- 
ance, Woman Suffrage and Labor Reformer. 
T. V. POWDERLY.. 700 pages. Cloth, $2.75, 
Leather, $3.75. Sold by subscription. Not in book- 
stores. Copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. An agreeable and profitable book to sell. 











| Address all communications to JOHN F. DOWD, 


Publisher’s Agent, Room 18, 521 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
“No reformer who desires to keep up with the 


ideas of his time can afford to be without this great 
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Letters contatming remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3688, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 4 

The receipt of the oper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. : 

All subscriptions are continued unti) an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Convention of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in Massillon, 
Ohio, May 20, 21, 22, 1890. 

Marrua H. ELwett, 

President Ohio W. 8S. A. 


—_—____+¢o«—___ —_ 


MASS. LEAGUE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The lecture by Mrs. Sewall Curtis, announced 
to be given April 6, in Somerville, has been post- 
poned until April 15. 

The Boston League will hold its regular monthly 
meeting on Monday, April 7, at 7.45 P. M., at 
the residence of Mrs. Helen Coy, 80 West New- 
ton Street. Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and others will speak. Suffragists and 
opponents are invited. 

The School Suffrage Association of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., will hold its tenth annual meeting 
on Thursday, April 10, in the vestry of the Bap- 
tist church, corner of Centre and Myrtle Streets. 
Members of the Association will meet at 3.15 
P. M. for business. Public meeting at 4 P. M., 
to which all are invited. Rev. C. F. Dole will 
read a paper on ‘*‘The Relation of Religion to 
the Public Schools,” to be followed by a discus- 
sion. 

A meeting of the Brighton League wil! be held 
at the residence of Mrs. D. H. Lyman, April 15, 
at 7.30 P.M. Mrs. Lucy Stone is expected to 
give her lecture on “The Progress of Women 
During Fifty Years.” Mrs. Sewall Curt‘s: will 


k. 
also spea’ aa pon ee 


INDIANA A. C. A. 


There will be a meeting of the Indiana Branch 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnw at Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall’s, 343 North Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Saturday, April 12, at 2 P. M. 
All eligible to membership, as well as members, 
are desired to be present, as important plans 
will be discussed. He ten T. PEARSON, 

Secretary Indiana Branch. 





———_#* oo 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


The thanks and gratitude of all friends 
of representative government are due to 
the members of Congress who voted for 
the admission of Wyoming with « consti- 
tution that secured equal political rights 
for all its citizens, women as well as men. 

It is the first time in the history of this 
country that such an event has occurred. 
The application of the principle of ‘‘the 
consent of the governed,” has crept slowly 
along, first to church members. then to 
property-hoiders, then to poor white men, 
then to negroes; and last of all, after forty 
years of peaceful revolution, the applica- 
tion of the same principle to women gets 
its first majority vote in the Nationa) 
House of Representatives. 

This historical fact will stand out in 
coming time alongside of the original 
Declaration of Independence, equally hon- 
ored, marking as important an event, and 
crowning with equal honor the names of 
the men by whose brave and eloquent 
defence the new State of Wyoming won 
a just triumph in the Congress of the 
United States for a government of the 
people, for the people and by the people. 

I . . 
oe —-— 


THE DEBATE ON WYOMING. 


The refusal of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives to strike out the woman suffrage 
clause in the constitution of Wyoming is 
a cause of great rejoicing to the friends of 
equal rights for women. Of course, it 
does not mean thata majority of the mem- 
bers are in favor of woman suffrage, but 
only that the Republican majority are op- 
posed to any obstructive measures to de- 
lay the admission of a Republican Terri- 
tory. But the result for the women of 
Wyoming is equally good. The prospects 
now are that they will not be deprived of 
the right which they have exercised for 
twenty years, and have exercised sensibly 
and well. The men of Wyoming also are 
to be congratulated, in that they will not 
be forcibly deprived by Congress of the 
ce-operation of women, which they have 
found useful and acceptable. 

Two things are noteworthy in this de- 
bate. Hitherto, in the Congressiona) dis- 
cussions on woman suffrage, the opponents 
have always protested against the submis- 
sion of a sixteenth amendment on the 
ground that each State ought to be allowed 
to decide for itself whether it would or 
would not have woman suffrage within its 
own borders. Wyoming had expressed in 
the plainest and most. unmistakable way 
its wish to have woman suffrage. It had 
kept the law upon its statute books for 
twenty years, although the Territorial 
Legislature was free to repeal it at any 
time. The constitutional convention had 
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incorporated woman suffrage in the con- 
stitution by a five-sixths vote, and the 
constitution containing the woman suf- 
frage clause had been submitted to a vote 
of the people, both men and women, and 
had been ratified by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Yet the opponents, in direct con- 
tradiction to their previous position that 
each State ought to be allowed to decide 
this matter for itself, asked Congress to 
force Wyoming to give up woman suffrage. 

The second point is still more note- 
worthy. It is the custom with opponents 
to base their objections largely upon the 
supposed unwillingness of women to have 
the suffrage ‘‘forced upon them.” We are 
constantly told that whenever the major- 
ity of women want to vote, they ought to 
be allowed to do so. Yet Mr. Springer 
and his supporters asked that the question 
of woman suffrage should be again sub- 


mitted in Wyoming, and that it should | 


this time be voted upon by the male citi- 
zens Only. They urged that the women 
should be excluded from any voice in de- 
ciding whether they would retain the right 
they had so long exercised. 
words, wherever opponents believe that 
the majority of women would decide 


against suffrage, they insist that the wish | 


of the majority of women ought to settle 
the question. But wherever they know 
that the majority of women are in favor, 
they claim that the women should have 
nothing to say about it. Inconsistency 
could hardly go further. 

Apart from these two points, the debate, 
so far as it related to woman suffrage, 
seems to have been much like all other 
debates on that subject. The usual rather 
threadbare objections were put forward, 


and were met in the usual conclusive way. | 


A lady who has had long experience in 


listening to these debates says, in a private | 


letter: ‘‘Every man who spoke in favor 
made a manly and intelligent argument 
for woman suffrage, while every one who 
spoke against, just reiterated the very old 
nonsense of half a century ago. 
Washington, of Tennessee, exclaimed in 
most agonized tones: ‘We should see bon- 
nets and bustles in the gentlemen’s seats !’*” 

Mr. McAdoo, a young and fiery Irishman 
from New Jersey, made one of the most 
laughable arguments on the wrong side. 
The gist of it was that women were too 
good to vote—an objection which would 
have more foreé if wickedness were any- 
where regarded as a particular qualifica- 
tion for suffrage. While Mr. McAdoo 
thought women were too good and too re- 
ligious to exercise the suffrage, Mr. Barnes, 
of Georgia, declared: ‘It had never been 
contemplated by the fathers of the Repub- 
lic that women should have the right to 
vote.” Now, it was not contemplated by 
the fathers of the Republic, in some parts 
of it, at least, that anyone should vote but 
church members. They did not agree with 
Mr. McAdoo that politics and religion are 
incompatible. But we have already de- 
viated in so many respects from the stand- 
ard of suffrage set up by the fathers that 
their opinion can hardly be invoked as de- 
cisive on this special point. 

Mr. Springer and his colleagues have in- 
corporated in their minority report, and 
had printed for circulation at government 
expense, Goidwin Smith’s recent article 
against woman suffrage; also some of the 
arguments of Mrs. A. D. 'T. Whitney and 
Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, presented several 
years ago to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, and an old protest from various Bos- 
ton men against equal rights for women. 
It is hard to see what interest this last 
document can have outside of Massachu- 
setts, as it gives no reasons, but depends 
for its weight wholly upon the names of 
the signers; and most of these are persons 
of whom the members of Congress never 
heard. But as the objections of Goldwin 
Smith, Mrs. Whitney, und Mrs. Leonard 
are generally circulated by the opponents 
whenever any measure that involves wom- 
an suffrage is pending, it may be worth 
while to review their chief points in some 
future articles. 

Meanwhile every woman who believes 
in equal rights ought to send a personal 
letter of thanks to her Representative in 
Congress, if he voted for the admission of 
Wyoming, no matter whether he did so 
because he is in favor of woman suffrage 
in principle, or merely because he did not 
choose to take the right away from a com- 
munity where it had worked well, and 
where the women themselves wished to 
retain it. The representatives who voted 
against striking out the suffrage clause 
were: 

Adams, Anderson of Kans., Arnold, Atkin- 
son of Pa., Atkinson of W. Va., Baker, Banks, 
Bartine, Bayne, Beckwith, Belden, Belknap, 


Bergen, Bingham, Bliss, Boothman, Boutelle, 
Bowden, Brewer, Brower, Browne of Va., Bu- 


chanan of N. J., Burton, Butterworth, Candler | 


of Mass., Cannon, Carter, Caswell, Cheadle, 
Cheatham, Clark of Wis., Cogswell, Coleman, 
Comstock, Conger, Connell, Cooper of Ohio, 
Craig, Culbertson of Pa., Cutcheon, Dailzell, 
Darlington, Dingley, Dolliver, Dorsey, Ewart, 
Farquhar, Featherston, Flick, Frank, Funston, 
Gear, Gest, Greenhalge, Grosvenor, Grout, Hall, 
Hansbrough, Harmer, Henderson of Iowa, Her- 
mann, Hill, Hitt, Kelley, Kennedy, Kerr of Ia., 
Ketcham, Kinsey, Lacey, La Follette, Laidlaw, 
' Laws, Lehlbach, Tole, Mason, McComas, 


In other | 


Mr. | 


McCord, McCormick, McKenna, McKinley, 
Milliken, Moffitt, Moore of N. H., Morey, Mor- 
rill, Morrow, Morse, Mudd, Niedringhaus, Nute, 
O'Donnell, O'Neill of Pa., Osborne, Owen of 
Ind., Payne, Payson, Perkins, Peters, Pickler, 


Post, Pugsley, Quackenbush, Raines, Randall of | 


Mass., Ray, Reed of lowa, Reyburn, Rife, Rock- 
well, Rowell, Russell, Sawyer, Scull, Simonds, 


Stewart of Vt., Stivers, Stockbridge, Struble, 
Taylor, Ill., Taylor, E. B., Thomas, Townsend 
of Col., Townsend of Pa., Turner of Kansas, 
Vandever, Walker of Mass., Wallace of Mass., 
Wallace of N. Y., Watson, Wheeler of Mich., 
Williams of Ohio, Wilson of Wash., Wright, 
Yardley. 


Delegate Carey, of Wyoming, made a 
fine speech in favor of admission, and 
strong words on the right side were also 
spoken by Mr. Kerr, of Iowa, Mr. Baker, 


and Mr. Morey, of Ohio. A. S. B. 


+oe- — 
HELP FOR DAKOTA. 


Contributions for So. Dakota are 
urgently needed. 
ready made will not begin to suftice for 
the expenses of this important campaign. 
Money should be sent either to Miss S. A. 


Richards, Puckwana, 8. D., treasurer of 


H. Spofford, Riggs House, Washington, 
D. C., treasurer of the So. Dakota Cam- 
paign Committee of the N. A. W. 8. A. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony says in a private 
letter to the present writer: 


“Can't you make au irresistible appeal, 
begging every man and every woman who 
wants the suffrage amendment carried in 
So. Dakota to send one dollar either to 
their State treasurer, Miss Richards. or to 
the National-American treasurer, Mrs. 
Spofford? It does seem as if something 
might be said or done to touch the heart, 
head and pocket of every lover of justice 
| to women, enough to give just that little 


aid financially, and if each one would | 
only do that little, both the State and Na- | 
all the | 


tional Committees would have 
money necessary to carry forward the 
educational canvass of that State.” 

There seemed to be no better way than 
to give Miss Anthony’s own words. 

It is also suggested that subscribers who 
do not file their papers should send them 
to So. Dakota for distribution. Miss 
Anthony writes: “Every odd WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL wil be a nugget of woman suff- 
rage gold to the Dakotians.’’ The secre- 
tary of the State E. 8. A., Rev. M. Barker, 
Huron, 8. D., will take charge of distribut- 
ing them. We will also supply as many 
WOMAN’s JOURNALS, at one cent a copy, 
as any one will provide us with the means 
of sending. Contributions for that pur- 
pose are hereby solicited. A. Ss. B. 
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THE KANSAS ELECTIONS. 


This is the off-year in Kansas municipal 
politics, no mayors being elected this year 
except in the third-class cities. The par- 

| tial returns so far received are gleaned 
from the Associated Press despatches, on 
the eve of publication. Next week we 
hope for fuller particulars. 

Elections were held in Kansas Aprii 1 in 
sixty cities of the first, second, and third 
class for councilmen and members of the 
school boards. In nearly all the cities no 
political lines were drawn, and the battles 
were fought on purely local issues. The 
specia)] interest attaching to the elections 
was the exercise of the sufirage by the 
women, who, under the laws of Kansas, 
vote for city officers and members of the 
school board. 

Women at Manhattan two years ago 
were elected to all the city offices. and 
since then have administered all the de- 
partments of the city government from the 
mayor down, through the Council, to the 
janitorship of the City Hall. The women 
had another ticket in the field this year, 
and the prospects are that it was elected 
over the three other tickets. They had 
control of the election machinery, women 
being judges and clerks of election at all 
the precincts. 

At Leavenworth interest in the election 
centered in the candidacy of Mrs. H. D. 
Cushing, who ran for the council on the 
Republican numination. Women were 
also candidates for the school board in 
three wards, having been nominated by 
the Republicans. Something over 6,000 
women were registered. The Democrats 
ran a straight ticket, and it was elected, 
with the exception of the first ward coun- 
cilman. The women of the W. C. T. U. 
took great interest in the election. and 
spread a temperance lunch on Delaware 
Street during the noon hour. 

At Emporia Mrs. Jackson was a candi- 
date for re-election on the school board. 
The registration of women was fifty per 
cent. larger than a year ago, and 687 wom- 
en were enrolled on the poll-books. Most 
of them voted in support of Mrs. Jackson. 


the opposition to Mrs. Jackson, to reduce 
the salaries of schoo) teachers in the inter- 
est of economy. Mrs. Jackson’s platform 
was “good salaries for good teachers ” 


The returns at nine o'clock indicate Mrs. | 


Jackson’s re-election. 
At Topek: about 750 women were regis- 
| tered. They had no candidates in the 


Smith of Iil., Smith of W. Va., Smyser, Snider, | 


of New York, Mr. Kelley, of Kansas. Mr. | 
Struble, of Iowa, Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, | 


still | 
The generous gifts al- | 


the So. Dakota E. 8S. A., or to Mrs. Jane | 


The issue was made on the proposition of | 


1890. 


field, and votedas did the men, the issues 


involved being local to the various wards. 

At Atchison the women had no candi- 

| dates in the field, but the Democrats had 

indorsed three women and the Republicans 

one for election to the school board. The 

Republicans carried the day, and the Re- 
publican lady was victorious. 

Six hundred and more women were reg- 
istered at Wichita. The election there was 
quiet, no general issue being involve.. 
The ladies had no candidate in the field. 


Returns indicate the election of an equal | 


number of Democrats and Republicans. 

The registration of women throughout 
the State in the cities of the first and 
second classes was generally smaller than 
in the third-class cities, owing to the lack 
' of issues. 

At Salina the election was animated. 
The suffragists had nominated women 
for the school board from two wards. A 
colored woman was run by the opposite 
party and elected by an overwhelming 
majority. 


charitable institutions, and some, in fact, 
not in need of charity, have profited by 
Mrs. Carpenter’s largeness of heart and 
benefited by her generosity for nearly ten 
years. And with all her business cares 
Mrs. Carpenter has never for a moment 
neglected her home or overlooked the pos- 
sibilities of the future, for she has steadily 
and firmly supervised the education of 
her children. A generous public appreci- 
ates Mrs. Carpenter’s past efforts, and cer- 
tainly wishes her a vacation of joy and 
recreation.” 


Before this, Miss Ada C. Sweet con- 
ducted the pension office with great abili- 


ty. She was succeeded by Mrs. Mulligan . 


who has also proved the ability of women 
for business, which Mr. Ropes denied to 
them. Let him make a note of these in- 
Stances. Le S- 
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| THE COUNTRY STORE AND EVENING 


At Hiawatha three women were elected | 


to the school board. At Wellington the 
three women candidates were defeated. 
The Kansas suffragists, as a rule, dis- 
courage separate women’s tickets, or city 
governments composed solely of women. 
The great body of women voters work 


| ral decorative effect. 


with men for the best candidates, and in | 


the interest of temperance and good gov- 
ernment, carefully avoiding any appear- 
ance of antagonism between the sexes. 

H. B. B. 





+o 
MOTHERS’ RIGHTS DISREGARDED. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser, last week 
in its leading editorial, thus endorsed 
the petition that mothers might have 
equal control and custody of their children 
with their fathers : 

YES, MRS. HOWE. 


The petition of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 


and others, who appeared yesterday be- | 
fore the legislative judiciary committee in | 


advocacy of the proposed bill for vesting | 


the control of minor children jointly in | 


both parents, ought to be granted, and the 
bill, or some bill of a similar character, 
ought to pass. This is not a question of 
“woman's rights,” in any technical sense 
of the term, but of human rights. 


The law which gives to one parent, and | 


that one the father, sole power over a 
child, is utterly wrong in principle and 
mischievous in practice. It is wrong in 
principle because nature has bestowed 
upon motherhood instincts and capabili- 


| ties which enable the mother to care for 


her offspring in many vital essentials more 
wisely than any other person can. A 


measure of authority is indispensable for | 


the exercise of the duties of motherhood. 
The law, as it now stands, is mischievous 


in practice, because it enables a cruel, | 


drunken, revengeful, heartless father to 
ruin the happiness of a mother and poison 
the moral character of a child. in spite of 
the mother’s utmost efforts and beseech- 
ings. This is not a matter of theory, but 
of oft-repeated fact. Over and over again 
women have been subjected to the most 
dreadful anguish of which nature is capa- 
ble by the effects of the unjust and unjusti- 
fiable discrimination 
between parents whose privileges ought 
to be equal. 

There is no excuse that will bear a mom- 
ent/s sober investigation, for the present 
state of the statute book in relation to this 
subject. 
thority must vest in one person only. That 
is not true. Whatever false and feudal 
notions it may suit some masculine theo- 
rists to cherish, or some vulgar domestic 
despots to put into practice, the fact is 
that married life, when it is what God 
meant it to be, pure, peaceful, and happy, 


that the law makes | 


It is pretended that absolute au- | 


is a daily illustration of the idea that where | 
affection is enthroned there is no need far . 


any other monarch, either king or queen. 
But if it were true that one parent or 


the other must have supreme and exclusive - 


authority over the child, common-sense . 


would dictate that it should be the mother, 
so long as the child is of tender years. If 
anything is certain about the matter, it is 
that the mother knows how to take care of 
such a child, and the father does not. 


But the House Judiciary Committee, 
always careless of the rights of a disfran- 
chised class, promptly reported ‘‘inexpe- 
dient to legislate’ on this petition. Is it 
any wonder that intelligent women ask the 
right to vote? H. B. B. 
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GOOD BUSINESS WOMEN. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL takes pleasure 
in commending to Mr. J. C. Ropes the 


testimony of the Chicago /nter-Ocean as to | 


the business ability of at least one woman, 
Mrs. George B. Carpenter. The Central 
Music Hall Building in that city, with 
halls, offices and stores, has been under 
the management of Mrs. Carpenter since 
the death of her husband in 1880. The 
Inter-Ocean says: 

‘‘Mrs. Carpenter, with true grit and 
splendid energy. assumed contro! of the 
building in January, 1881. She has been 
sole lessee of the hall and secretary of the 
company ever since; 
lessee and manager since December, 1887. 


but in America there are few. 
penter has ably shown what a woman can 
do in managing affairs. Her success has 
been rare indeed. She has acted with en- 


WITH AUTHORS. 


It is hoped that all the friends are re- 
doubling their efforts as week by week 
passes. 

It is desired to make the Country Store 
a success picturesquely as well as finan- 
cially. To this end each helper is re- 
quested to assume if possible some old- 
fashioned garb, if not more than a poke 
bonnet or high comb, a sun-bonnet or 
some garment that will help in the gene- 
Each League is re- 
quested to provide a sign for its counter 
—a funny one if possible. These can be 
roughly done with a brush. If they have 
a home-made appearance, it will be all the 
better. Now is the time to consult the 
wits and wags. and get their help. 

There is still need to remind each league 
of the café. The Philbrook Bros. of Ev- 
erett will give a barrel of potatoes. This 
is most acceptable. Can not others do as 
well in the matter of other eatables? 

For the Evening with Authors and Com- 
posers. the tickets have sold very rapidly. 
It is probable that none will be sold at the 
door. Notice is hereby given that unless 
persons who want tickets secure them at 
once, they may not be ableto obtain them. 

Mr. Herbert Ward's story is called ‘*The 
Secretary’s Murderer.” This is the grue- 
some title fora tale full of humor. The 
scene is the Boston & Albany R. R. Sta- 
tion, and the story will be of specia! in- 
terest to travellers on the Newton Circuit 
Road. Mrs. Cheney will read “Aunt Je- 
rusha’s Story” from Sally Williams. It 
is hoped that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wil! 
read her poem on ‘‘Browning.”’ 

Mrs. Wyman sings with exquisite effect 
“A Slumber Song’ and «A Summer 
Day.” composed by Mr. Nevin. The 
reading by Mrs. Elizabeth StuartPhelps- 
Ward is eagerly looked forward to by 
her many friends, and hope of seeing and 
hearing her is a great attraction. 

CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN 
3 Park St., Boston. 
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ADDITIONAL DONATIONS FOR DAKOTA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you please announce the following 
additional contributions to our National- 
American South Dakota Committee? 

Susan B. ANTHONY. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Vail, East Orange, N.J.......2 9.00 
Mrs. Carrie Vail Ladd, Fair Haven, Vt...... 4.00 
Miss M. Elizabeth Juhnson, Denver, Col..... 25.00 
Mrs. M. R. Tunnell and Mise Mary D. Floyd.. 3.00 
Hon. E. Meeker, Tacoma, State of Washington 100.00 
Miss oa =. Anthony, Fort Scott, Kansas... 5.00 


Hon. T. Palmer, Madrid, Spain ......... 50.00 
Mrs. Fannie Garrison Villard, New York ... 50.0 
Mrs. Albert Todd, St. Louis, Mo..........+.. 25.06 
$271.00 

Before reported oo sccccccscccccccceccssccee 1,549.00 
Total receipts to date ...cceessseececseees $1,820.08 
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MISS CARROLL'S CLAIM. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A most excellent summary of Miss Car- 
roll’s services, together with the history 
of her claim before Congress, is printed in 
the Woman's Tribune of March 29. It was 
prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Root, of Michi- 
gan. A copy is now in the hands of every 
Senator and Representative, and, as each 
fact is authenticated, it ought to enable 
every member to vote justly on the bill 
that we hope will be favorably reported 
by both military committees. 

To the oft-repeated question, Why has 
Congress never repaid Miss Carroll for 
these services if she really performed 
them? the answer is here given: In two 








, Congresses the House military commit- 


and has been both | 


terprise and caution, with true business | 


instincts and with fine judgment. 
throughout she has been the quiet, modest 
little lady, whom every visiting manager 
has commended for her efficiency 


And | 


Many | 


tees made exhaustive examinations, and 
placed on record that ‘‘this claim is incon- 
testably established.” ‘Sickness of the 
committeemen in charge.” or ‘Adjourn- 
ment of Congress before the bill was 
reached,” appear as causes for the non- 
passage of the bill. 

At my recent visit to Washington I 
came to the conclusion that indifference on 
the part of the members had been the 


| chief obstacle in the way. At the hearings 
There are many lady managers in England, | z a pert ’ prec 4 


Mrs. Car- | 


of Senate and House committees, but one 
remark was heard in opposition; and the 
member who made it showed by his words 
afterwards that he was led to see the jus- 
tice of the claim. I do believe that if one 
member of each committee, since the last 
two or three presentations, had cared for 
the bill in the way so many of us women 
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care for it, it would not have been delayed 
. “veek. 

But it is good to know that sympathy 
has been aroused, and many have come to 
see the injustice of the situation. We may 
have to await success more slowly than 
we wish, but if Miss Carroll's life is spared 
long enough I believe it will be reached. 

This work of Mr. and Mrs. Root ought 
to prove effective help. Unless Congress 
has an unusually early adjournment, the 
friends of Miss Carroll may well believe 
that this strong stroke heightens the 
shances of the passage of the bill this 
season. ABBIE M. GANNETT. 

Malden, Mass., April 1, 1890. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


East Boston.—On March 20, the League 
assembled in the pleasant parlors of Mrs. 
Reuben Peterson, to hold its annual meet- 
ing. After doing justice to an excellent 
-lub-supper, the members present elected 
)fficers for the ensuing year, as follows: 

President—Mrs. J. W. Smith. 

Viee-Presidents—Miss F. H. Turner, Mrs. N. 
M. Jewett. 

Treasurer—Miss E. L. Peterson. 

Directors—Mrs. S. J. Peterson, Mr. W. 8S. 
Allen, Mrs. L. Busell, Mrs. S. J. Low, Mrs. H. 
Burg, Mrs. A. Prince. 

Besides other business, an order was 
nassed that twenty-five cents of each 
membership-fee be sent to the State or- 
ganization ‘The ‘Country Store” was ex- 
plained, and members offered contribu- 
tions of food for the café connected with 
the Fair. Mrs. J. W. Smith gave a very 
entertaining account of her experience in 
Washington, where she had been as a del- 
egate to the national convention. She 
explained in a very graphic manner the 
objects and union of the American and 
National Associations. Mr. Schwaar gave 
an amusing answer which he had written 
to the remonstrants at the last hearing 
»efore the Legislature for the granting of 
municipal suffrage to women. After 
hearty votes of thanks to the hostess, to 
the ladies having the supper in charge and 
to the speakers, the Club adjourned with 
the consciousness of having spent a pleas- 
ant and profitable evening. 

A. H. PITMAN, Sec’y. 


CHELSEA.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the League was held on Wednesday 
evening, March 26, the president in the 
chair. Mrs. A. C. Lee gave a synopsis of 
the doings of the final executive sessions 
of the National and American W. 8. A.’s 
it Washington. ‘The president referred to 
the recent hearing given the woman suf- 
tragists, and then introduced Mrs. H. V. 
Chapin, first vice-president, who, after a 
tew words of encouragement to the League. 
ntroduced Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould 
as the speaker of the evening; although 
she needed no introduction, having been 
the honored president of the League for 
the past three years. ‘The subject was 
“The Married Life of John and Abigail 
Adams.” It was intensely interesting, 
ind it was evident from the letters of Mrs. 
Adams to her husband that, if she could 
have had any influence in the framing of the 
-onstitution, the women would have had 
the rights which justly belong to them. 
A vote of thanks was given to Miss Gould, 
and the meeting adjourned to April 23. 

FLORENCE J. CRANDON, Cor. Sec’y. 

soutH Boston.—April 1, the Club met at 
the residence of Miss A. E. Newell. Mrs. 
sewall Curtis gave her lecture on “A 
Woman of the Next Century.” This club 
sent a letter of condolence to Secretary 
l'racy. and a reply received from him was 
read at this meeting. 


— -+oe- 
METHODIST MINISTERS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Thanks to the Methodist ministers! 

At the Boston Methodist Preachers’ 
Meeting held Monday morning, March 31. 
it was unanimously resolved : 

That we respectfully represent that the Meth- 
,dist preachers of Boston and vicinity favor the 
ill now before the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth, asking for municipal suffrage for women 
vho will qualify as voters. 

Wa. Nast BRODBECK, Pres. 
C. W. WILDER, Sec’y. 
e+ 
LITERARY AND SUFFRAGE GUILD OF 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Our year of active work recently closed 
with a banquet at the house of one of our 
members. ‘Toasts, speeches and music 
made the evening enjoyable. The editor 
of the Cleveland Leader was present, and 
made a most eloquent speech in regard to 
woman's work for the world. Our Guild 
has more than doubled its members dur- 
ing the year, and our fortnightly meetings 
have been most pleasant and profitable. 
Every meeting has been opened by devo- 
tional exercises, and several afternoons 
have been given to Bible study. Believ- 
ing in Christ as the best helper of women, 
we are working in His name for the eleva- 
tion of humanity. Our purses are open to 
-alls for charity, and we realize that these 
calls would be fewer if justice were ex- 
tended to women. S. M. PERKINS. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


e+e 


WOMEN NOTARIES PUBLIC IN 
MICHIGAN. 


MANISTEE, MICH., MAR. 24, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I notice in your last issue the decision 
f the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
denying the right of women to be notaries 
public. It was a great surprise to me. I 
had supposed that there was no State in 
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the Union where a competent woman 
would be denied the privilege of holding 
an office so light in remuneration, com- 
pared with its often laborious duties, as 
that of a notary. Nor did I suppose a 
governor needed a permit or authority 
frpm a legislature or court for an appoint- 
ment of this kind. 
your servant has held the oflice of notary 
public since 1882, with a commission from 
ex-Governor Jerome renewed by Governor 
Luce, neither of whom ever was especially 
friendly to woman suffrage. There are 
now several women in Michigan holding 
this office, but I think I was the first one 
regularly commissioned by the governor. 
The question has never been raised, to my 
knowledge, as to a woman's eligibility for 
this smal! office. 
Yours for the cause, 
FANNIE HOLDEN FOWLER. 

- -* e&e——_—_- 


NEW JERSEY NOTES. 





The Lakewood Times and Journal says: 

‘*The schoo] meeting of this district did 
a wise thing in electing Mrs. George L. 
Hovey a trustee. Mrs. Hovey has had 
large experience as a teacher, and she 
brings large intelligence and «a most 
amiable character to the position to which 
she has been chosen. She is the first 
woman chosen to this office in this part 
of the State, and we trust that other towns 
will follow the example of Lakewood. 
There is eminent fitness in women super- 
intending the affairs of the schools.” 

The East Orange Gazette says: 

‘The annual school meeting of District 
No. 45, which includes the whole of the 
township of East Orange, was held in 
Commonwealth Hall on Tuesday evening. 
This was the first meeting held since the 
consolidation of the three school districts, 
and the interest in it was apparent from 
the very large attendance. Every seat on 
the main floor of the hali was occupied, 
and at least one hundred ladies were pres- 
ent. took part in the discussion, and voted 
in the election of trustees. A resolution 
offered anonymously by the chairman, but 
afterward ‘‘fathered”’ by Mrs. E. L. Ray- 
mond, demanded that women should be 
paid the same salaries as men for the same 
work. After some discussion and explana- 


as the sense of the meeting that salaries 
should be based on fitness, regardless of 
sex, and was unanimously adopted.” 

At the South Orange School Meeting, 
out of 200 persis present, 72 were 
women. 

—_———_*o+e 


THE PRESS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The bill for municipal suffrage for wom- 
en is one of the most important that wiil 
come before the Legislature, and it will 
be a great discredit to that body if it does 
not pass. Women pay taxes and have 
every interest in the public welfare that 
men bave. ‘They have all the advantages 
of schoo) and college, and are as well 
qualified as any other class of citizens. 
No good reason can be urged against the 
claim made for the right of women to vote 
in city and town meetings. By all means 
let the bill pass —Salem Observer. 


The question whether or not the women 
of Massachusetts shall have a voice in 
town affairs. comes soon before the Legis- 
lature. [t is almost a historic question, 


and it will be easy enough for the legisla-- 


tor to let it go the old way. But mean- 
while he is doing himself and his State no 
honor if he fails to consider it on its 
merits. 


Here in Michigan, | 


of plant-life. 
enthusiast in her science, showed with 
pride the specimens which had been pre- 
pared for the microscope by her pupils, 
the delicate drawings they had made, and 
the dainty work in handling and prepar- 
ing fragile lichens and moulds. The bo- 


Dr. Gregory. who is an | 


tanical department of the Annex is ad- | 


mittedly finer than that of the college 
itself, although the herbarium of the Uni- 
versity is fuller than that of the Annex. 

There is at present only a freshman 
class of fourteen girls, who are availing 
themselves of the advantages of instruc- 
tion in the academical department. 

As I walked past the imposing pile of 
buildings appropriated to the young men, 
it was impossible not to fee). first a sense 
of indignation at the different treatment 


| meted out to the two sexes of students, 


and then a sense of the ludicrous in the 
thought that the professors and tutors 
must repeat all their lessons and lectures 


| 


| 


twice, lest, if they heard them together, | 
these fourteen young ladies ‘should bring | 


some mysterious deterioration upon the 
young gentlemen of the freshman class. 
One would suppose that none of the, boys 
ever had a sister with whom he learned 
his early lessons, or that those quiet. well- 
bred girls were wild hoydens or viragos, 
who might work some evil by their pres- 
ence. However, even in this Annex, there 
isagain. J.ooking back to the October day 
in 1873 when I took young women as the 


first applicants for adinission to Columbia | 


College, only to have their request for ad- 


mission carelessly rejected. there is a | 


great gain even in the partial advantages | 


now bestowed. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 E. 44th Street. 


—-¢--o-—___—_ 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Dr. ADALINE WILLIAMS died of heart 
disease Dec. 21, 1889, at the residence of 
her sister, Dr. Nancy T’. Williams, Augus- 
ta, Me. She was born in Mansfield, 


| Mass., in 1835, the youngest of five chil- 


Massachusetts may learn of Eng- , 


land on the one hand and the far western | 
States on the other, out of their experience | 


in giving women a voice in affairs that 
concern them no less than they do men. 
But it is not too late to look at the ques- 
tion on the plane of reason and justice. It 
is one of the questions that will be finally 
settled only when it is settled right, and 
if there is any better place and time to set- 
tle questions in the right than Massachu- 
setts and 1890, we know not where nor 
when.—Gre/nfield Gazette and Courier. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEW YORK, APRIL 2, 1890. 


Editors Women’s Journal: 

Yesterday I paid a _ long-intended 
visit to Barnard Hall, the Annex to Co- 
jumbia College, where young women are 
now given the benefits of the University 
instruction. In an ordinary four-story 
house at 343 Madison Avenue, the girl- 
students have their domicile. On the first 
floor there are a lecture-room and class- 
room: on the second floor at the back is 
the room of the secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
O. Abbott. and a large and pleasant study, 
where three young ladies were busy with 
books and dictionaries over some difficult 
points of construction. 

The front room on this floor is occupied 
by the University Club, the members of 
which are all alumnz of some college. It 
is large. running across one whole, house, 
and with a bay window on the side; there 
are comfortable chairs and sofas standing 
about. and shaded lamps to shed a soft 
glow by night. In the centre is a table 
containing papers and periodicals for the 
use of the members. Here they can come 


tion, this was amended so as to express it | dren. 


Her first going from home was at 
the age of thirteen, after the death of both 
parents, toattend the Adelphian Academy, 
—a school in North Bridgewater, now 
Brockton. Here she remained one year. 
Preparatory to entering Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary she attended the academy in Mans- 
field, and entered Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
in the fall of 1851. In 1852 she commenced 
her studies in Oberlin College. Ohio, tak- 
ing the classical course, being the only 
lady in a class of sixteen gentlemen at 
the end of the junior year. 
in this course were not then allowed to 
read their own theses, half the class pro- 
posed that if she would go to Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, O., where she 
could read her thesis, they would go with 
her. So they went to swell the number 
of the first class graduating from that col- 
lege. She was called home by the severe 
sickness of a sister a few months before 
commencement, and so the long wished- 
for diploma was never received. 


She was | 





As the ladies | 


a prominent member of the Women’s | 
Club of Worcester, Mass., being one of | 


the pioneers of the club movement. For 
years she read papers, talked, and in every 
way contributed to the interests of the 
Club. The secretary. in writing of her, 


| 


| held a memorial service for Mrs. 


truly says: ‘‘Her good counsel and wise | 


administration were much esteemed by us 


' all. She was a great friend and favorite 


of all the members. Her life has had a 


| wide and useful influence here. and her 


for reading or social chat at all hours, and | 


here, once 2 month, on a Saturday after- 
noon. they 
with a tea. 

On the third floor is the chemical lab- 
oratory. now in process of renovation and 
improvement. On the fourth floor is the 
Botanical department, where eleven 
young ladies are studying the mysteries 


will entertain their friends 


beautiful spirit in living has left its mark 
upon us, her associates.” K. J. 


—e eo —_—— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Easter cards of L. Prang & Co. are 
of great variety and beauty. 


1890. 


The twentieth annual commencement | 
exercises of the Chicago Woman's Medical 
College took place at Central Music Hall, 
Tuesday, April 1. Class valedictory by 
Elizabeth Matthews, M. D. 

The municipal council of Toronto, by a 
unanimous vote, has invited the Woman’s | 
Congress to hold its next meeting in that 
city, and the mayor has telegraphed the | 
invitation to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

It was very coo] of those 131 members 
of Congress who wanted to deny to the 
women of Wyoming, who had been voters 
for twenty years, the right to say whether 
they wished to continue to be voters. 
Their children and their children’s chil- 
dren will be ashamed of that illiberal vote. | 

The pulpit of Rev. Charles L. Jackson, 
pastor of the Christian Church of the | 
Evangel, Brooklyn, N. Y., was occupied | 
recently by his wife, who is an ordained | 
preacher. There was scarcely a vacant 
seat in the church. The subject of the 
discourse was ‘Christian Contentment.” 

The New York Legislature has passed a 
law requiring saloon-keepers to secure an | 
affirmative vote by petition in writing, ‘‘of | 
a majority of the residents of said block, 
all women over twenty-one heing entitled 
to vote the same as men,” in any city or | 
village, in favor of the permission of such 
liquor traffic in their neighborhood. 

The students of the University of St. 
Petersburg have presented a memorial to | 
Prof. Mendelieff, asking for a reduction of 
the entrance fees, unrestricted admission 
of Jews to the university, and the equality | 
of male and female students. Prof. Men- | 
delieff has promised to intercede with the 
authorities in their behalf. 

At a recent meeting of the City Council | 


of Manchester, England, a previous action | 
was approved authorizing the Mayor and | 
Sir John Harwood ‘‘to employ in connec- 
tion with the medica) health officer such 
women visitors as they may think suitable, | 
at a cost not exceeding $1,250 a year.” The | 
Mayor spoke in high terms of the work of | 
the Ladies’ Sanitary Association of the 
city, and was much impressed by the use- 
ful voluntary work it is doing. 


The London County Council is showing 
its indignation at the persecution of its 
lady members by putting them on impor- 
tant committees. Miss Cobden has just 
been elected a member of the Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee of the London 
County Council. An attempt was made to 
reject her name, but the retrogressives, led 
by Mr. Boulnois M. P. and Colonel Rot- 
ten, were beaten by a heavy majority, 
64 to 23, Miss Cobden herself not voting. 
Miss Cons voted with the majority. 

Misses Noa and Neilson, who devised 
the Norwegian entertainment recently 
given at the Boston Theatre for the benefit 
of the Charity Club, will repeat it, with | 
additions and improvements, for the ben- 
efit of the Citizens’ Law and Order League, | 
at the Hollis Street Theatre, on Thursday 
and Friday afternoons, April 17 and 18. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton will explain the 
tableaux, aod Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
the eminent Norwegian author, will read 
selections from his own writings, both 
prose and poetry. 

The Woman's Club of Woburn, Mass., 
Emma | 
Putnam Kelley, March 20. There were 
addresses by Mrs. Lucy E. B. Con- 











| verse, the president, Mrs. Jennie Kelley 


Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace expects to be | 
| 


at work in Minnesota in May. 


Mrs. Frank Leslie is decidedly opposed | 


to dress-reform. Nevertheless. dress-re- 
form is sure to come. 

The first biography of Browning is 
likely to be that by Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 
who was one of his oldest friends. 


The cities of Winfield and Manhattan, 


Kan., appointed women as judges and | 


clerks of the election in every ward. 

Mrs. M. Lemon, who has for some time 
edited in the Wichita (Kan.) Journal an 
interesting column of items about women, 
will soon move to New York City. 

Red lights on the rear car of railroad 


gestion of the late Mrs. Swisshelm after a 
railway accident in which she had a nar- 
row escape. 

The movement for appointing women 
Poor Law Guardians gains ground yearly 
in England. Candidates have been nomi- 
nated recently in London, Bath, Bromley, 
Kensington, Marylebone, and Plymouth. 

“Queen Isabella Vindicated” is the title 
of a lecture, a reply to Bergenroth, Ewald, 
and Tucker, by Judge C. B. Waite, given 
to-day at the Madison Street Theatre in 
Chicago. The ushers were young ladies 
from the high schools. 


Adams, Mrs. Frances W. Hill and Mrs. 
Caroline G. Johnson. Mrs. Adelaide Por- 
ter read selections from a poem »y Mrs. 
Kelley. Resolutions, prepared by Mrs. 
E. M. Bean, were adopted. The service 
closed with the singing of the ‘‘Angels’ 
Trio,” by Mrs. Sarah Clough Phinney, 
Mrs. A. L. Remick, and Mrs. F. H. Clarke, 
Mrs. Kelley was the first president of the 
Club. 


Francis Minor, in the April Forum, re- 
plies to Goldwin Smith’s recent article 
against woman suffrage. As Mr. Minor 
well says: 

‘‘Wherever woman suffrage has been 
tried, it has proved a success. The testi- 
mony from English sources is abundant, 
that since the complete enfranchisement 
of women in the Isle of Man, the condi- 
tion of public affairs there has improved ; 


| and this fact is used as an argument to 


show that parliamentary suffrage should 


| be extended to women in England also. 


In the Territory of Wyoming women have 
enjoyed full suffrage since 1869, a period 
of twenty-one years. Gov. Campbell, 
who was in office at the time, in his mes- 


| sage two years later, said that the women 
trains, it is said, were adopted at the sug- | & y 


had conducted themselves in every respect 
with as much tact, judgment and good 
sense as men. ‘Two years after, he re- 
peated that the system of impartial suf- 
frage was an unqualified success. His 
successors, Govs. Thayer, Hoyt, Hale and 
Warren, have all borne witness to the same 
effect, and M. C. Brown, U. 8. Attorney 
for the Territory, says that ‘woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming has accomplished much | 
good, and has harmed no one.’ Pages | 
might be filled with similar testimony, | 
not only as to Wyoming, but as to the 

other Territories where woman suffrage | 
has been tried. Mere theoretical views in | 
opposition are but as ‘small dust in the 

balance,” compared with these actual 

facts.” 
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Whatever we may think of Miss Kate 
Field’s views on temperance, her argument 
before the ways and means committee at 
Washington, in favor of admitting foreign 
works of art free of duty, was a success. 

The women of Huntington, Long Island, 
are asking for the nomination of an Excise 
Commissioner who will be more satisfac- 
tory to them than the present nominees. 


| As the women have no vote, and the mep 


are held, by a pleasant legal fiction, to 
“represent” them at the polls, this would 
seem to be a good opportunity to prove 
that for once the representation may be an 
actual fact. An Excise Commissioner 
satisfactory to the women of Huntington 
would probably prove a good official.— 
Brooklyn Times. 

Mrs. Anna C. Waite, in the Lincoln 
(Kan.) Beacon, makes a good pointagainst 
those persons who claim that women must 
not vote because they do not fight. Mrs. 
Waite says: ‘One woman in Texas is en- 
titled to vote, according to the standard of 
Goldwin Smith, Senator Ingalls, e¢ al., and 
that is Margaret Lane, of Gainesville, who 
resented the fine imposed upon her hus- 
band by knocking flat the policeman, the 
city attorney, and the mayor. If patriot- 
ism, virtue, and education are unable to 
establish our claim with those who deem 
that brute force is the foundation of sov- 
ereignty, the woman suffragists may have 
to point to the Margaret Lanes as vindi- 


| cating the rights of their sex.” 


There is a man now living in Salt Lake 
City, one of the old settlers, who when 
quite young married an Indian woman. 


| Years went by, and he amassed a large 


fortune and lived in an elegant house, sur- 
rounded by every luxury. Oneday an ac- 


| quaintance, who had imbibed something 


of the morals of the place, said to him: 
‘Why don’t you get a young and pretty 
wife, who will suit your beautiful home? 
You might give that old squaw enough to 
live upon in a quiet way. As it is, she’s a 
perfect mill-stone about yourneck.” With 
blazing eyes he turned upon him, saying: 
“That ‘old squaw,’ as you call her, helped 
to make every cent of money I have to- 
day, and so long as we live we share our 
fortune together.” 

Madame Alice D. Le Plongeon, who for 
twelve years endured all the hardships of 
original explorations with her husband, 
Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon, in the wilds 
of Yucatan, is a very interesting lecturer 
upon the ruins there discovered. Pleasing, 
intelligent, and graceful, with a good voice 
and thorough familiarity with the subject, 
she never fails to win and hold the atten- 
tion of her audiences. Her recent lecture 
in the City Hall at Gloucester, Mass., is 
spoken of in high terms by the city press. 
An effort will probably be made to secure 
a lecture in Boston soon. Mme. Le Plon- 
geon superintended the stereopticon illus- 
trations of her husband's lecture at the 
Lowell Institute, and he performs the 


| same service for her at her lectures. 
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Buy your Easter gloves for your own 
wear and for presents, at Miss Fisk’s, 53 
Winter Street. 


—o--o—$_$___— 


“They say” that the demand for stiff 
corsets has been very much less this past 
year, because women are awake to the 
fact that their health is essential to their 
happiness; consequently they have dis- 
carded the stiff corset and wear a corset 
waist which allows a freedom and grace of 
motion not otherwise obtained. Of the 
many corset waists offered for sale the 
Ferris ‘Good Sense” waist is justly the 
most popular. 


ARRIVAL OF GLOVES! 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street, 





received to-day her importation of Kid and Suede 
Gloves in all the new grays and slates, beautiful 
modes and standard tans. 

These gloves are the best makes, and lovely for 
Easter gifts. 


wearing some bad fitting corset— 
BE SURE To BUY FERRIS’ 


b Send for Circular, 
ay FERRIS BROS., 


OWAY. 
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SURSUM CORDA. 





Let all who are sad take heart again! 
We are not alone in our hours of pain; 
Our Father stoops from His throne above 
To soothe and quiet us with His love. 
"He leaves us not when the storm is high, 
And we have safety, for He is nigh. 

Can it be trouble which He doth share? 
Oh, rest in peace, for the Lord will care! 


+e. 
SPRING. 


BY CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 





There comes a time when Winter seemeth long, 
A time of yearning for the wood-bird’s song, 

Of wishing that the woodland flowers were here, 
Borne back upon the high tide of the year. 


A time of strife—a time when blight and bloom, 
Fair «pring-time promise and cold wintry doom, 
In wearying alternation hold their sway, 

While Earth wheels slowly sunward, day by day. 


An@ have not hearts a struggle such as this? 
Full frequently our seasons seem amiss, 

And where we looked to see glad violets blow, 
Behold! the cold, white sadness of the snow. 


But oh, thank God! come blessedness or ill, 

This wondrous Life of ours stands not still; 

Onward, sure poised, our orbs of being swing. 

Courage! the rose shall bloom, the birds shall surely 
sing. —Congregationalist. 





++ 


AN AUSTRALIAN’S LAMENT. 





BY HENRY KENDALL. 





Ah, to be by Mooni now! 
Where the great dark hills of wonder, 
Scarred with storm and cleft asunder 
By the strong sword of the thunder, 
Make a night on morning's brow! 
Just to stand where Nature’s face is 
Flushed with power in forest places— 
Where of God authentic trace is— 
Ah, to be by Mooni now! 


Just to be by Mooni’s springs! 
There to stand, the shining sharer 
Of that larger life, and rarer 
Beauty caught from beauty fairer 
Than the human face of things! 
Soul of mine from sin abhorrent 
Fain would hide by flashing current, 
Like a sister of the torrent, 
Far away by Mooni’s springs. 


Still to be by Mooni cool, 
Where the water-blossoms glister, 
Where, by gleaming vale and vista, 
Sits the English April’s sister, 

Soft and sweet and wonderful! 
Just to rest beyond the burning 
Outward world, its sneers and spurning ; 
Ah, my heart, my heart is yearning 

Still to be by Mooni cool! 


He that is by Mooni now, 
Sees the water-sapphires gleaming 
Where the River Spirit, dreaming, 
Sleeps by fall and fountain streaming 
Under lute of leaf and bough; 
Hears, where stamp of storm and stress is, 
Psalms of unseen wildernesses, 
Deep amongst far hill-recesses— 
He that is by Mooni now. 


Now, by Mooni’s fair hill-heads, 
Lo, the gold-green lights are glowing, 
Where, because no wind is blowing, 
Fancy hears the flowers growing 
In the herby watersheds ; 
Faint it is, the sound of thunder 
From the torrents far thereunder, 
Where the meeting mountains ponder— 
Now, by Mooni’s fair hill heads. 


Days there were when he who sings 
(Dumb so long through Passion’s losses), 
Stood where Mooni’s water crosses 
Shining tracts of green-haired mosses 

Like a soul with radiant wings; 

Then the psalm the wind rehearses, 
Then the sun the stream disperses, 
Lent a beauty to his verses; 

Who to-night by Mooni sings” 


Who that dwells by Mooni yet 

Feels in flowerful forest arches 

Smiling wings and breath that parches, 

Where strong Summer’s path of march is, 
And the sun in thunder set? 

Housed beneath the gracious kirtle 

Of the shadowy water-myrtle, 

Winds may hiss with heat and hurtle, , 
He is safe by Mooni yet! 


oe 


HOW THE ANNESLEY GIRLS WENT 
PARMING. 


WINSLOW. 


HELEN M. 





“It’s just as well,” said Lou Annesley. | 
“For my part, | would just as lief have the 
farm as its value in money.” 

“Why, Lou!” exclaimed her co-worker 
in the school-room, Harriet Arnold, ‘“‘you 
must be crazy! and you've wanted to go | 
to Europe so long.” 

“*I°}l let Cousin Dell take her inheritance | 
and go for both of us,’ was the calm re- | 
ply. ‘As for me, I'm going to move on 
to my farm.” 

“Lou Annesley!” gasped the stenog- 
rapher from the lounge. 

“What! give up your school? Why, 
you'd be first assistant another year!” ex- 
claimed Miss Arnold. 

“Lou!” faltered her astonished sister 
Belle, ‘‘with your health?” 

“Calm yourselves, ladies,”’ said Lou, en- 
joying the sensation she had created. 
**Yes’m,—with my health, since I cannot 
sell or give it away,” to her sister; ‘and 
yes, give up my school, since it will be im- 
possible to take it with me.” 


“Girls, she’s lost her mind,” said Belle. | 


| 
| turn in ten years from now; and when we 
| get back, we shall have not only the trip 





“She is crazy; there is no other explana- | 


tion. 
have left us the thousand dollars, and Dell 
the farm.” 

“There, hush! I won't have any slurs 
cast on our good old grandfather,” inter- 
rupted Lou decidedly. ‘I say, let Dell go 
to Europe this year. We will take our 


I don’t see why grandpa couldn't | 


abroad in our heads, but the farm on our 
hands as well.” 

“Come, you're talking nonsense, now,” 
answered Belle. ‘‘Lou can do almost 
everything, Hattie, but I confess she is | 
talking wildly now.” 

**Not a bit of it,’ was Lou’s rejoinder. 
**“Come, and let us reason together. Hon- | 
estly, now, that old farm of grandpa’s, al- 
though it is somewhat run down, is a good 
one, and capable of being made much bet- | 


ter.” | 
‘Hear the school-ma'am on ‘What I | 


know about farming!’*’ murmured the | 
stenographer. 

**I’m tired to death of dragging my life | 
out inthat school-room. For the past two | 
years, there has not been a single morning | 
during session time when my soul has not 
absolutely loathed the idea of taking up 
again my life of vulgar fractions. Nota 
single day that I have not had to call forth 
all the moral strength in my nature to 
force myself into my school-room.” 

**Poor thing!’ muttered Belle. 

“I have come absolutely to hate this 


_ driving, rushing, stifling, jostling city life. 


I never go down town without experienc- 
ing a horrible repulsion to this eager chase 
after luxury, or something as near to it as 
each individual purse can get. Nobody 
has any quiet, or leisure, or lives a real, 
true life.” , 

**O Lou, you must not say that,” said the | 
other teacher hastily. 

‘*Well, at least, that is the way it seems, 
if one does not stop to remember that there | 
are earnest souls in all that seething, surg- | 
ing mass of lives. Now I was brought up | 
in the country, on that very farm, in| 
fact.” 

**Yes, and the remembrance of our pov- 
erty there seems to have faded from your 
mind,” interrupted Belle. 

“I repeat, not abitof it. Farming is not | 
what it used to be; and then, too, grandpa | 
was no kind of a farmer, while I have 
always felt that I was born for one. Now, | 
I am going to manage that farm myself.” 

‘**You?” and three pairs of eyes, aided 
and abetted by three astonished voices, ex- 
pressed a variety of things. 

‘There, now, don't look for a keeper for | 
me,” laughed Lou. ‘Belle is already plan- 
ning, deep down in the recesses of her un- 
fathomable mind, how she shall best get 
me to a lunatic asylum, [ know. But, se- 
riously, why shouldn’t a woman ‘farm it,’ 
as well asa man? I know | shall like it, | 
and I know I can do it.” 

Her tone brought conviction to the 
minds of her listeners, but they were yet | 
unwilling to be convinced. 

‘**You won’t like it,’ said Miss Arnold. 
‘*After having been in the city, accustomed | 
to luxuries,—mind, I say luxuries, not | 
comforts,—used as you are to the larger 
interests of life, and the routine of school 
work, you will stagnate up there.” 

“Not like it?” retorted Lou. ‘Not like 
the wide, open country I’ve pined for for | 
years! Not like the sense of independence 
and freedom and consciousness of being 
my own master, and the quiet, and the 
chance to live without being in a hurry! 
And as for comforts,—humph! You think 
after I’ve been confined to one room for 
years in a more or less stuffy boarding- 
house, I shall not like a whole house all to | 
myself,—ourselves, if you'll go too, Belle, | 
—simply because my one room is stylishly | 
furnished with plush furniture, whereas | 
my house has only some old-fashioned fur- | 
niture that was my grandmother's? You 
don’t know me.” 

“No, I don’t think I do—to-night,” was | 
the reply. ‘‘But come, Lelia, we must go 
home. When you get settled on your 
farm, invite us up to Thanksgiving, won't 
you?” 

The door closed upon the visitors, and | 
the Annesley sisters were alone, 

‘Do you really mean it, Lou?” asked 
the younger one. 

“Yes, | really do,” 


was the answer; 


| “and if you can consent to give up your 


music class, and come too, we can be very | 
happy, as well as comfortable, on the old | 
farm.” 

They sat up late that night, laying plans. 
It was already the first of March, and they 
decided to go to their farm the first of 
April. 

The next day Lou resigned her place 
from the Easter vacation, and Belle told 
her pupils that they would have to hunt 
up another teacher. 

On Sunday they made a trip out to the 
old farm,—a fifty-acre one, within two 
hours’ ride of Boston. The old brown 
house looked more desolate and forlorn 
than ever before, but Lou possessed the 
prophetic eye of a real home-maker, and as 
she went over it, pictured to herself the 
cozy little nest she meant to make of it. 

‘The land slopes to the south, you see,” 
she said to Belle, ‘‘and is warm and dry. 
That will be worth a good many dollars 
to us in early vegetables. I feel quite rich 
already.” 

“Miss Richards turned up her aristo- 
cratic nose last night,” said Belle, ‘‘when 





| their arrangements. 


I told her your plan. She evidently con- 
sidered it beneath us.” 


“Curious how some people look down 


| on farmers,” said Lou. ‘*As for me, I shall 
? 


certainly respect myself quite as much 
when I am sole mistress of fifty acres of 
this great round earth, as I do now—a soli- 
tary female who keeps school all day and 
one cramped-up roomall night. Let those 
be fashionable who will; I’m going to be 


| comfortable and happy.” 


But after the Easter vacation, when the 
spring rains set in, she found that life on a 
farm was not one long, sunshiny day. The 
house was old, and the roof leaked. The 
plastering was off in the chambers, and the 
rain dripped through. It was past the 
time for planting early vegetables, and still 
the rains descended. But she did not de- 
spair. Belle installed herself as house- 
keeper, while Lou from the first was the 
“man of the house.” She it was who 
planned the farm-work, hired the help, 
went with a trusty neighbor after seed, a 





cow, « pig, and ‘‘swapped” the ancient and | 


attenuated steed which belonged to the | 


place for a younger and a fairer, as well 
as a stronger one. And she it was who re- 
modelled, as well as she could with her 
slender resources, the old brown house. 
The farm, be it remembered, had been 
willed to Lou alone, and not to both sis- 
ters. She had always beena favorite with 
the old man, who had often regretted that 
his oldest grandchild had not been a boy 


to whom he could leave the farm. Great | 


was her surprise, therefore, after the old 
man died, at discovering that, in spite of 
her despised and altogether reprehensible 
sex, the place had been left to her. 

The house was an old one, and rather 
oddly shaped. ‘here was no front hall. 
The front door opened from a side piazza 
directly into the sitting-room. But, as 
this room had a large open fire-place, and 
from one corner adoorway led to the front 
stairs, the Annesley girls decided to fit it 
up in the style of a hall. ‘They hung por- 
tiéres at the ‘‘chamber-door.” and got down 
grandfather's old musket from the store- 
room in the back attic. These, with a 
wood fire always blazing in the brick fire- 
place, the old-fashioned settee (also im- 


| ported from the back chamber), and the 


pair of old antlers that had belonged to 
grandpa, gave the room what Lou asserted 
was *‘quite an air.” 

From the hall, led a little room with an- 
other fire-place, which had been grandpa's 
bed-room. ‘This they converted into a 
half library and half sitting-room. A long 
row of book-shelves on the east side made 
room for all the books that the girls 
owned, with the few old relics which be- 
longed to the house,—some of them ancient 
and rare copies of standard works, which 
Belle declared would be just the thing to 
read when ‘‘wintry winds do blow.” Lou, 
who had had a liberal education when she 
was a girl, with the saw and hammer put 
up these shelves herself, with boards she 
had found on the place, thus saving her- 
self a carpenter’s bill. Then Belle took 
her old cream-colored pongee, declaring 
she never could wear such a dress on the 
farm, and with her own hands and twenty 
cents’ worth of dye, transformed it into 
lovely yellow draperies, which she hung 
across the book-shelves, and for sash cur- 
tains at the two windows. A large writ- 
ing-table between the windows, an old 
lounge in one corner, and a couple of easy 
rockers before the fire-place, made this 
room, as Lou announced, a ‘perfect haven 
of rest, for both the tired out old school 
hack and the busy young farmer that she 
was.” 

A tiny bit of a parlor opened from the 
big sitting-room or hall. In this was 
placed Belle’s piano and the choicest of 
their bric-a-brac. An old pair of lace cur- 


| tains that had been their mother’s in pros- 


perous days, was unearthed from the 








depths of a certain hair-covered trunk, | 


and the few old-fashioned pieces of mahog- | 


any furniture were polished anew. 

‘*‘Not particularly pretty nor frightfully 
ugly; neither modern nor ancient; rather 
on the ‘neither, fish. flesh nor fowl’ plan,” 
commented Belle, when they had finished 
“But then, when the 
first year’s profits come in, we can make 
it as showy as a first-class furniture shop, 
if we want to.” 

The-other room opening out of the large 
sitting-room the girls used as a bedroom, 
fitting it up with a chamber-set of pine of 
good workmanship, which Belle painted a 


French gray, decorating it with sprays of | 


woodbine in oil colors. 

Such carpets as the house had afforded 
had been relegated to the chambers above, 
and a neat, small-figured ingrain covered 
all the floors in the front part of the house. 

The kitchen was large and sunshiny and 
neat, like all New England farm kitchens, 
and the girls decided to eat in it until they 
could afford to have the unused dairy 
room converted into a dining-room. It 
certainly was preferable to some of the 
boarding-house dining-rooms they had 
suffered. 

The bedrooms above they fitted up 
with the old-fashioned furniture that had 
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been their grandfather's, taking great 
pride in the old dimity curtains and bed- 
valances and check counterpanes. 

‘It makes one fee! so, delightfully old 
and so highly respectable,” said Belle, as 
they took a final survey after putting 
things to rights up stairs. 
fortable to realize that one has had a 
grandfather! How do those unfortunates 
manage to live who never had one, | won- 
der?” 

But all this time the farm had not been 
lying idle, waiting for the rejuvenating of 
the old brown house. Every hour of pos- 
sible weather had been improved. Lou 
had engaged the services of a neighbor, 
who agreed to come on pleasant days, thus 
saving the expense of « hired man in rainy 
weather. When it was necessary, he 
agreed to put his horse with the Annesley 
quadruped, thus making a strong team. 
And so the plowing and harrowing and 
sowing and planting went on apace. 

Lou subscribed for the best agricultural 
papers, and supplemented them with com- 
mon-sense,. 


| the entire 


“It is so com- ; 





farm. Got your sum added, 
Harriet?” ad 

‘Four hundred and sixty-one dollars, 
ninety-three cents,”’ was the answer, ‘not 
counting the hay.’’ 

“Yes. Well, I don’t believe you've 
saved so much out of your year’s salary.” 

Miss Arnold did not see fit to reply. 

‘We've had our board, and lived far 


, better than we ever did in the city,”’- said 


She soon discovered the dif- | 


ference between light and heavy soil, be- | 


tween a light top dressing and a clay bot- 
tom. She learned what crops needed 
warm, sandy loam, and what would thrive 
in the low lands. She studied the princi- 
ples of drainage; she investigated the 
fundamental virtues of fertilizers. 
read with avidity astute essays upon ensi- 
lage and ‘‘fall feed.”” She made compara- 
tive calculations between cabbages and 
turnips, with a final leaning towards the 
onion. In fact, she became almost a mon- 
omaniac upon the subject of farming, 
and the best of it all was that she grew 
plumper as she grew browner, and jollier 
as she tanned. Her face lost the care- 
worn, ‘‘school-ma’am expression,” as Belle 
said. All summer she spent the most de- 
lightful days she had ever known; and 
she enjoyed the clear, pure air, the blue 
sky, the unutterable sense of quiet and 
peace and beauty, as only a hard-worked 
nature-lover, confined for years inside the 
city limits, can enjoy such things. 

There was a small strawberry lot on the 
place. She sold twenty quarts of berries 
at fifteen cents a quart, and put up as 
many more for their own eating. Then 
she set out the new plants, and by the 
close of summer had a bed three times as 
large as before. Currants, blackberries 
and gooseberries all needed pruning and 
transplanting, and this work she did her- 
self. But her greatest venture had been 
with cabbages. Nobody else in the neigh- 
borhood raised them, and with the con- 
servatism of farmers generally, they had 
all scoffed at her idea. She, however, per- 
sisted, and after the ground was prepared, 
took entire charge of the succulent vege- 
table herself. She sowed the seed, weed- 
ed the beds, transplanted them into long 
rows, and kept up a systematic fight 
against the cabbage worm until August, 
when her labors were rewarded by the 
finest field of cabbages for miles around. 
In fact, she vigorously declared that that 
field was a work of art, and far more beau- 
tiful in her eyes than a bed of the choicest 
hot house roses which she had not tended 
herself. 

When the crops were harvested, Lou 
proved herself as good a business woman 
as she had predicted. No over-reaching 
dealer took advantage of her because she 
was a woman. She knew the value of her 
various crops, and demanded a good price 
for all her produce. 

When Thanksgiving came, Harriet Ar- 
nold and the stenographer, Lelia Somers, 
were invited out to help eat one of Belle’s 
fat turkeys. 

‘*Now, really, have you made farming 
pay?” asked Miss Arnold. ‘Or have you 
just scrubbed along and kept yourselves 
from actual want? Miss Beale is going 
away at the Christmas vacation, and I 
think I could get the place for you, you 
know, if you are tired of your experiment.” 

“Thank you,” replied Lou, with a queer 
expression about the mouth, ‘but I do 
not want the place. Yes, I’ve made the 
farm pay. I have sold twenty-five barrels 
of potatoes at one dollar a barrel. I have 
sold thirty-one barrels of apples at the 
same price. Apples are plenty this year, 
and consequently cheap. I sold a load of 
pumpkins at five dollars, and ten bushels 
of beans at two dollars and a half a bushel. 
Then there’s twenty-seven dollars’ worth 
of milk sold from one cow that only cost 
us twenty. We have ten tons of hay to 
sell, over and above what the cow and 
Rosinante will eat, which I have been of- 
fered one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
for.” 

“And don't forget the strawberries,” 
put in Belle. 


‘““Yes, three dollars more. Pears, too, 


eighteen dollars, and my beloved cab- | 
| siderate and brotherly, how pure in word 


bages.” 

‘*How much for them?” said Miss Ar- 
nold, who was making a simple calcula- 
tion on paper. 


“Three hundred and twenty-seven dol- 


lars, ninety-three cents,” announced Miss 
Lou, triumphantly, ‘‘over and above the 
expense of hired help for the season on 


She | 


Lou. ‘We've got the farm in better shape 
than it has been for years. The straw- 
berry bed will bring a good profit next 
year. So will the blackberries and cur- 
rants. The cabbage experiment will be 
repeated, with perhaps another five acres 
put into tomatoes. We've not worked so 
hard as we did last year, and made more 
money. We have gained in flesh, in 
health, in spirits, and there is every pros- 
pect that another year we shall do much 
better than this. No, indeed! Nothing 
would induce me to take Miss Beale’s 
place.” 

**f should think not,” replied Miss Ar- 
nold, gazing into the fire. “I am con- 
verted. Lonly wish my grandfather had 
left me afarm. For blessed be she who 
inherits a farm!"— Young Woman's Maga- 
zine. 


—*o+- — 
EARNING MONEY AT HOME. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
Itis almost always safe to discourage the 


| making of any kind of fancy work as a lu- 


_ tolerable chance of success. 


crative pursuit for women athome. Such 
work is not in great demand, it does not pay 
according to time spent, and there is too 
much competition. However, there is a 
kind of work—a side issue, we may say, 
from the original fancy work—which does 
pay well. This is the making of novelties, 
such as German favors, lunch souvenirs, 
ménu cards, dainty little invitations with 
bright and fanciful verses, book-marks, 
and many other things of a similar nature. 
The idea is to have something new, odd, 
and attractive, which will please the fancy 


| of the fashionable purchaser. 


The way to start in this work is to get 
an agency in some reliable store where 
they do not ask too much commission, and 
where the trade is good; or things of this 
sort can be put into an exchange with a 
A little cour- 
tesy shown to the person who is to sell 
your wares is not amiss, and may repay 
you well; for none are so hardened that 
these little civilities of life do not appeal 
to them. 

The holiday season and the winter 
months in general are the best time for 
selling; but here, as in all other work of 
the kind, one must have much patience 
and courage. Money is a little slow in 
coming. ‘There is much competition, and 
that, too, of a most provoking kind; for 
many women do such work who really do 
not need the money, but are glad to have 
just a little more. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, there is 
good chance of success. With nimble fin- 
gers, pretty notions, and dainty finish the 
novelties will sell, and will bring in time 
the much-desired pia-money. 

MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 

West Roxbury, Mass., March 27, 1890. 
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THE IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD. 


The Woman's Congress is doing no work 
more important than that of reconstruct- 
ing the ideal of womanhood. The sculptor 
Hart told me, when I was visiting his 
studio in Florence, many years ago, that 
he was investing his life to work into 
marble a new feminine type, which should 
‘express, unblamed,” the twentieth cen- 
tury’s womanhood. The Venus de Medici, 
with its small head and buttonhole eyelids, 
matched the Greek conception of woman 
well, he thought; but America was slowly 
evolving another and loftier type. His 
statue, purchased by patriotic women of 
his native State, Kentucky, adorns the 
hall at Lexington, and shows 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

And yet a spirit, still, and bright, 
With something of angelic light.” 

She is the embodiment of what shall be. 
In an age of force, woman’s greatest grace 
was to cling ; in an age of peace,she does not 
cling much, but is just as tender and sweet 
as if she did. She has strength and in- 
dividuality, a gentle seriousness; there is 
more of the sisterly, less of the syren; 
more of the duchess, and less of the doll. 
Woman is becoming what God intended 


| her to be—what Christ’s Gospel necessi- 


tates her being—the companion and coun- 
sellor, not the toy and encumbrance of 
man. 

To meet this new creation, how grandly 
men themselves are growing! How con- 


and deed! The world has never yet known 
half the amplitude of character and life 


| to which men attain when they and women 


live in the same world. It doth not yet 

appear what they shall be, or we either. 
With all my heart I believe, as do the 

best men of the nation, that woman will 
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bless and brighten every place she enters, 
and that she will enter every place on this 
round earth. Its welcome of her presence 
and power will be the final test of any in- 
stitution’s fitness to survive. 
FRANCES E, WILLARD, 
Sup't of Dep't for Promotion of Social Purity. 
*e* 


PITH AND POINT. 


Where woman suffrage obtains, women 
yote intelligently and safely, and it does 
not appear that their place is solely at 
home, any more than that the farmer 
should never leave his farm, the mechanic 
his shop, the teacher his desk, the clergy- | 
man his study, or the professional man his | 
office, for the purpose of expréssing his 
wishes and opinions at the ballot-box.— 
Hon. Thomas W. Palmer. 


We of each era are like those who gaze 
at a great painting with faces so near that 
though we are fully alive to blemishes on | 
the canvas, our very nearness prevents 
our seeing the master-piece as a whole 
and comprehending the full breadth of its 
conception. Thus every reform is hin- 
dered by careful Marthas, troubled about | 
many little things, when but one thing is 
needful.—to stick to the right principle, 
and trust to the future to work out the de- | 
tails. ‘Time, which moves us farther back 
from the canvas, clearly proves the insig- | 
nificance of those petty objections which | 
once loomed up before us as the only points | 
for consideration. — Mrs. Ellen Battelle | 
Dietrick. 

Men tell us that we are responsible for the 
home and the education of the children; 
that the morals of society are in our keep- 
ing. Suppose, when the war was raging, 
our generals had taken some of those tall, 
stalwart men and bound their hands be- 
hind them, and put them in the front of bat- 
tle, and told them to goin and win. What 
would have happened? Evidently the 
army would have been cut to pieces, and | 
they would have been entirely routed. But | 
that is what they do with women. They | 
put us in the front of the great battle that | 
is waging against intemperance, gambling, 
impurity, and they take away the only 
weapon which anybody could use in a re- 
public,—and yet they hold us responsible | 
for the morals of the community. Our 
first business is to free ourselves, before | 
we can help any cause. Then, when we | 
are free, we shall not go about getting up | 
strawberry festivals and oyster suppers 
and crazy-quilt lotteries, but we shall vote | 
appropriations. At present, women are 
powerless with regard to the great evils 
which they are asked to overcome; and 
the first service that we can render to 
humanity or to God, is to get ourselves 
into a position of independence.— Rev. 
Olympia Brown. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TIPSY'S DISCOVERIES. 


They were such clean, cunning littie 
pigs, and their tails curled with a fascinat- 
ing twirl over their backs! They rushed 
about the pen, and squealed and gave 
baby grunts in imitation of their father 
and mother, who beamed approval from 
the corner of the pen. Iam sure that if 
we could understand pig language, we 
should have heard a conversation some- 
thing like this: 

‘Really, father, [ think such a family 
of children could not be found among our | 
relatives in this whole region.” 

“TI think you are right, mother; they 
are such happy children and so peaceable. 
They never fret at the smallness of the 
pen, and never try to escape from us. 
Yes, you are right; they are wonderful 
children.” 

‘*Tipsy is somewhat inclined to poke his 
nose through cracks, but Topsy watches 
over him, and keeps him within bounds ;” | 
and Mrs. Pig winked and blinked in the | 
most comfortable manner, and in a second 
the father and mother were so sound 
asleep that Tipsy was able to use his nose 
to such purpose that he put it half-way 
through between the post and a loose 
board. My! how his little tail wiggled! 
And he fairly quivered with excitement, 
for there, just beyond his reach, was 
a@ boiled white potato on the ground. 
He turned, and gave a queer little squeal 
that must have meant “Hush!” for the 
other pigs were quiet, and gathered about 
him. | 
Now, these cunning little pigs belonged 
to a very pretty lady, who at this moment | 
came out of her kitchen carrying a beauti- 
fully browned mince pie, which she wished | 
to cool in time for dinner. She looked | 
about the yard, and selected a big flat 
Stone. After putting it down, she looked | 
at it with smiling face, saying, ‘How | 
John will enjoy it! How surprised he 
will be!’ and went into the house. 

In the meantime, six little pigs were 
trying to peep through a very small crack | 
at the innocent-looking potato. There was 
Suddenly a crack and a jumble, and there | 
were only five little pigs in the pen; a 
moment later the last little curly tail dis- | 


| looking toward the house. 


| directions 


| alum or phosphate powders. 


THE WOMAN’S 


appeared through the crack and it closed 
up, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Pig the only in- 
habitants of a very quiet pen. 

The potato was gone, not even a frag- 
ment of skin left, and some hungry-look- 
ing noses were still poking about the clean 
grass. Presently one little nose and two 
little eyes. peered at the corner of the pen 
What was that 
delicious-looking thing onthe stone? The 
little nose stood out straight, sniffing the 
air. There was something very good not 
far off. It might be that delicious-looking 
bit on the stone. Of course it was Tipsy 
who kept making discoveries, and led the 
way for the others. Topsy was doubtful 
about the wisdom of appearing on that 
side of the house. ‘Tipsy would not listen 
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to her this time, and in a minute six little | 


pigs were wiggling their tails in delight as 
they tasted their first mince pie. As the 
last crumb disappeared, and the plate was 
turned upside down, there was a flash of a 
red dress, a cry, “Oh, my pie!” and six 
little pigs were scampering in six different 
in terror. Their frightened 


squeals awakened Mr. and Mrs. Pig, who | 


could hear their children but could not 
see them. 

That night, six tired, troubled little pigs 
slept in that pen wich a father and mother 
who resolved never to go to sleep in the 
daytime again. The next morning there 
was the most awful pounding and ham- 


|KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


mering all about that pen that little pigs | 


ever heard. When at last it stopped, and 


| they dared to move, Tipsy could not re- 


sist the temptation to try to look through 
the crack. He jumped back witha squeal, 
and a long scratch on the end of his nose. 
He had struck a nail, and not a board 
around the pen could be moved.— Christian 


Union. 
—- —___—_ 


HUMOROUS. 


A correspondent who has been reading 


| KNITTED FIL 


Stanley's letters asks how to pronounce | 


Mpwapwa. ‘Take a mouthful of hot coffee 
and try to say ‘‘papa’’ without swallowing 
it.— Quincy ([ill.) Whig. 


Jimson—I kain’t see, Brer Simmons, 
how yo’ always manage to mak’ bofe ends 
meet,—I kain’t! Brer Simmons—Ah, 
Brer Jimson, dat’s cause yo’ spreads yo’ 
ends too far apart. Don't spread, chile, 


| an’ be happy.— Puck. 


Bishop P—— was once taken to task 
by his denominational brethren on the 
charge of exhibiting a conceit of himself 


| at variance with the spirit of humility. 
| “It is not conceit,” said the Bishop, with | 


that ponderous bearing that silenced op- | 


position, ‘‘it is not conceit, brethren; it is 


| the consciousness of superiority.” —Har- 
| per’s Bazar. 


The reporter wrote about ‘expectant 
throngs” at the race course. The intelli- 


gent compositor, aided and abetted by the | 


proof-reader, made it read ‘‘expectorant 
throngs.” But the ladies who were pres- 
ent at the races declared that it was the 
only paper that got it just right.—Boston 
Transcript. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 


By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases | 


have been permanently cured. 


I shall be gladto | 


send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of | 
your readers who have consumption, if they will | 


send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
dsectfully, T. A.SLocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 
To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 


signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 | 


German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 


| der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 


Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELectric Acency, P. O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 


This powder never varies. 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight 
Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


month and expense 


AGENTS S75 Permos man or woman to sei 


our goods by sampie and live at home. 
ANTED ou: pai promptly and expenses in 












ON advance. Particulars and sample case 

Yy Free. We mean what we say.~ Stand- 

SALAR - ard Silverware Co., Boston, Maas. 
eetteienenteemeetedll 





| 


| Bak 


| silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Street). Telephone 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1890. 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
! within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attertion to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones 
os @i, * ad * Bone Front only..... 
ee Laced Bac , Boned Front and Bac 

Whole B «ck without Bones..... 
ba * Boned. 
ut Bones.. 
“ 










610, Misses’ 
611 bed 





621, Children’s—wit 
631, Infante’ ad 
PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
#@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, | 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


2A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 
WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that reli ves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


pat any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


appreciated. 
i a 
NN Tolinese. "ite fing in ta one whole Block br pitecr stwase im order, unt no part ean become ds 
placed or bunchy. 
Rete: RICHER OURO ANS, CLLRS LOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


KNITTED F LLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT 

Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. Th 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curle 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

ING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 


always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. [Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


e mattresses also 


wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on | 


top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


HEALTH, 
BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 








MORALITY, EDUCATION. 
In the Healthy Highlands of North-East Georgia. 
( FINE IRON ORE. Yellow-Fever impossible. 
Plenty of ; wwazes vow 
| FINE SPRINGS, Bronchial and Pulmonary 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. Diseases always relieved. 
of Demorest are making a vigorous effort to secure equal suffrage for women in municipal affairs, and 
hénce the anti-suffrage press has called Demorest '" A WOMAN’S TOWN.’’ Demorest is and 
VASTLY INCREASE in value in twelve months. 
Stock of the Company, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 per cent, or $8.00 per share, will pay 


LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 
PINE AND HARD-WOOD TIMBER. | Malaria unknown. 
SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 
will always be a most desirable place for residence, and the certainty of a rapid growth and development 
good dividends and rapidly advance to par, making very large profits on investments made now. 


WATER POWERS. | Asthma always cured. 
by arigid clause in every deed. The managers of the company engaged in developing the natural resources 
makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and very profitable investments. Lots $100 to $300 now will 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


J. S. HARPER, Vice-President......sccccecsecececcccccoevecesecsss Sardinia, Ind. 
FRANK J. SIBLEY, Secretary......... a re eee Demorest, Ga. 
C. B. KNIGHT, Treasurer’. ....ccrcccccccccccccccccscccscccccssceces Demorest, Ga. 
Be Be BAPFORD cc cccccccccccccccccs ccccccccsccesccccescocs ..+.»Demorest, Ga. 
C. ANTHONY TUELL ...-cccccccccccccseccscccccsessesessess New Bedford, Mass. 
Ex-Gov. A. BH. COLQUITT ccsccsccccccccess scccccccvsccccccsccccecs Atlanta, Ga. 


For particulars address 


THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 
OF 908 Westinaton Siseet, Rosw 8, Becton, Mase. 





| 

| When I say cure Ido not mean merely to stop. 
| them for a time and then have them return again, 
| [mean aradical cure. I have made the disease 
| of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
| life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. ause others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure, Send at 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

H. G. ROOT, M.C., 183 Pearl St., N.¥. 
LE 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLScure 


all Blood Diseases. Constipation and Biliousness, 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCENIGS sirercompninis, Blown 
ie chy ath get 
sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COCA XERVE TONIC ‘ana 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 





OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties oqgetely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 





Sou 








Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonab'e price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to 
all points: f interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 
Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference. 
Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 15th 





—>—-THE ONLY -:::- 


SHOE POLISH 
ConTaining Ol L 





S. C. JAMESON & CoO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 





‘all. 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 


| 


CUSHIONS. | 


RAILROAD CAR SEATS. | 


| of one kind, at WoMAN’s JoURNAL 


1 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. Coliege Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac. 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, I). - 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
| consists of a three years’ graded course of Didacth 
| and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 












FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures...... coccccccccee @ 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........ Coccereccccccces 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....++.-.s«+« 6.00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once 5.00 
Graduation Fee....sccceccsesee covevscesesss 80,00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


| 
} 
| 
| _ Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
| 1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
| Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
| dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, i. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRUAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

Forty Leaflets are now ready, and-for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JouRNAL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 


strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 





son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackw ell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 


Blake. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
The Elective Franchise. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leatfiet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents 


| Ward Beecher. 


| CURE FITS! 


r hundred 
ffice, or 15 


| cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


fou to Massachusetts Women. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Goverm- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
° — Rights for Women, by George William 

urtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the General 


| Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 


aan Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
arke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 


| ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 


| 


Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by W: I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leafiets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 


| dred, but will, if requested, send assorted bun- 


dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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ACTIVE WORK IN JAMESTOWN. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., MARCH 21, 1590, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have this day mailed you «a marked 
copy of the Jamestown Evening -/our- 
nal of March 19%, containing a full account 
of the proceedings of a committee from 
the Political Equality Club of this city, 
who waited upon a committee from our 
city council and others who are revising 
our city charter. When our city charter 
was framed, a clause was inserted giving 
women the right to municipal suffrage, 
which was lost by a very small vote. Since 
that time, the Political Equality Club has 
sprung into being, and through its direct 
work, twenty other clubs have been 
formed in this county (Chautauqua), and 
a number in adjoining counties. Public 
sentiment has greatly changed since that 
other vote was taken, and we hope to 
carry our amendment at the coming elec- 
tion, by a large majority. All the clubs 
in the county are wide awake and inclined 
to be aggressive. I think it quite time to | 
assume that attitude. 

The Political Equality Club of this city 
is composed of our brightest men and 
women, and is constantly making efforts | 
to widen its circle, and especially to in- | 
terest the young of both sexes in the | 
work. In January we had the pleasure 
of bringing Rev. Anna H. Shaw before a 
large and representative audience. Every- 
one was completely charmed with her 
captivating manner and bright witticisms, 
and convinced, for the time at least, by the 
magic of her logic. We have also brought 
to the people of Jamestown, Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Mary Seymour How- 
ell and Mrs. Lillie D. Blake. Weare soon | 
to hold our semi-annual convention, when 
we hope to present some other notable 
suffrage speakers. We alzo celebrated 
Miss Anthony’s birthday with a fine pro- 
gramme of selected and original matter ; 
and a congratulatory telegram was sent 
to her at Washington. So you see we are 
thriving in all directions. 

There is a matter, some time past, of 
which I wish to speak. Last fall we 
elected two of our prominent members 
(women) to a place on our board of edu- 
cation; and this was accomplished in the 
face of determined opposition from every 
member of the board, and from the 
teachers in the school as well. What 
made the fight harder and more unpleas- 
ant was the fact that Mrs. Martha T. 
Henderson, president of the county club, 
and a member of our organization, in- | 
stead of leading in the contest, as has 
been repeatedly reported in the public 
press and as was stated by a correspou- 
dent in your paper of December 7, was in | 
fact opposed to the movement. We can- | 








vassed this town as it never was canvassed 
before, and were rewarded by a large | 
majority for the women, both of whom | 
are able, energetic and prominent ladies | 
of the club and community. As corre- | 
sponding secretary of the club, I should 
have given the news to the outside world; | 
but i took a severe cold during the three | 
days’ canvass, and was confined to my | 
home for nearly two months, unable to 
read or write. When [ could once more 
attend to my duties, I saw the notice of 
our work in your paper, with the credit of 
the whole thing given to an opponent. 
We decided to let it pass, as every one in 
our county knew the truth, and it could 
make little difference to others. But | 
when the thing is repeated, and is even | 
made a part of Mr. George Pellew’'s | 
report to the N. A. W.S. A. of the work | 
done in New York State, we wish to have | 
it corrected. 

A number of copies of your paper are | 
takep by our club members, and all value | 
it highly. 

Mrs. Griswold, one of the ladies elected, 
was our president at the time of the elec- 
tion. Since then we have held our annual | 
election, and Mrs. C. W. Scofield, formerly 
of New York City. and a charter member 
of Sorosis, was chosen president. We are 
inproving rapidly under her leading.’ 

CHARLOTTE PARKER HALL, 
Sec’y Jamestown Political Equality Olub. 


i ie 
EQUAL RIGHTS IN MISSOURI. 


EN Route, Ky., MARCH 28, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have just read Mrs. Minor’s report for 
Missouri as given at the National-Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Convention and pub- | 
lished in the JouRNAL of March 15. | 

[ think Mrs. Minor has given a wrong | 
impression of Missouri and her W. C. T. | 
U. women. She says there are leading 
members of the W. C. T. U. “who are not 
enly bitterly but aggressively opposed to | 
any mention of the subject”’ (suffrage). 

[ have a very intimate acquaintance with 
all leading W. C. T. U. women of Missouri, | 
and know very positively that among all 
our general officers, district and county 
presidents, and,the whole list of depart- 
ment superintendents, we have had but | 
one woman who was opposed to suffrage. 
That woman was, but is no longer, super- | 
intendent of legislative work. Is it quite | 








| president, 
| friend, Susan B. Anthony,” as being pres- 
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| fair, then, to say that leading members are 


opposed ? 
Mrs. Minor is correct in reporting that 


numerous ‘circles’ and parks, and Nature 


| has donned her spring garments in earnest. | 


“suffrage sentiment is broadening and | 


deepening,” in Missouri. By what agency ? 
To my knowledge there are no suffrage 
societies, outside of St. Louis, in the 
State. The question of suffrage is dis- 
cussed all over the State by the W. C. T. 
U; Members of these unions distribute 
literature on this subject, and unions em- 
ploy nearly all the speakers. Every page 
of literature and every speaker aids in ed- 
ucating the people in the great principle 
of equal rights. In the last five years, 
thousands of men and women have been 
won, in Missouri, to the recognition of 
this principle. This is largely the work 
of the W.C. T. U. Never have we con- 


| ventions, from local to State, without dis- 


cussing and endorsing suffrage for women. 

Another point; no ‘tact of violence” has 
ever been committed in Missouri by the 
Prohibitionists. The acts of violence in 
Clinton and Grundy Counties had not the 
remotest connection with the Prohibition 
Party—nor indeed with any other organi- 
zation. They were independent crusades, 
for which no society and no party are 
responsible. 

The world owes much to the pioneer 
suffragists who have stood in the ‘conflict 
of tongues” for truth and right. All 
honor tothem! But no society has done 
more valuable work in disarming preju- 
dice and promoting education for equal 
rights than has the W. C.T. U. And this 
is eminently true in Missouri. 

CLARA C. HOFFMAN, 
Pres. Missouri W. C. T. U. 


+o «——_—_—_ 
OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 2, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The meetings of our District W. 5S. A. 
are full of interest and enthusiasm. They 
are held regularly in the parlors of the 
Riggs House, and, of course, are always 
blessed with the presence of Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Spofford. This alone would be 
an inspiration to any meeting. 

At the last meeting Miss Anthony pre- 
sided, in the absence of both president and 
vice-president of the District Association, 


ELLA MARIE MARBLE. 
School of Physical Culture, 
1425 New York Avenue. 


S edied - 
WOMAN'S CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The New Century Club of Philadelphia 
recently celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of its chartered existence. Among the 


School for Girls, the Illinvis Woman's 
Universalist Association, and some other 
sucieties. Mrs. Myra Bradwell is too 
well known to require any introduction to 
the readers of the JOURNAL. The other 
ladies of the committee have proven their 
ability in different organizations. Meet- 
iogs ure held every Monday morning at 


| headquarters, and subscriptions to the 


toasts (not pledged in wine) was « famil- | 


iar one, slightly changed : 

‘The men, lovely men; God bless ‘em! 

Response by a member: ‘They double 
our cares; they divide our joys. How gen- 
erously and unstintingly they give us ad- 
vice! How boldly they stand in solid 
phalanx to shield us from the rude crowds 
around the ballot-box! How gladly they 
protect us from the contaminating influ- 
ences of the court-room! How tenderly 
they have drawn us from the evils of equal 
education, and how carefully pointed out 
to usthe pitfalls in the paths which lead 
to fortunes! At what cost, at what sacri- 
fice they erect before our admiring eyes 
their beautiful club-houses! Here they 
must meet, day after day, deprived of the 
presence of her who alone brings light and 
joy into their lives. No ministering angel 
to hand the cup of solace! No fair divin- 
ity to warm the slippers of the weary feet! 
All done for us; for example’s sake! How 
unflinchingly they pose for our benefit! 
With what longing they look forward to 
the time when we, in twin club-houses, 
like old Egypt's men and women, shall 
stand by their side! As fathers, they are 


| indispensable; as brothers, they are open 


and many matters of interest were dis- | 


cussed. A gommittee consisting of Mrs. 
E. A. Chambers, Dr. Stanford, and Miss 
Whalen was appointed to secure the ap- 
pointment of women to the following posi- 
tions: 

1. An additional matron in the District 
Jail. 

2. A woman physician in the lying-in 
ward of the Almshouse Hospital. 

3. A reform school for girls with a wom- 
an on the board. 

1. A woman physician in the women’s 
ward at St. Elizabeth’s Insane Asylum. 

After an earnest discussion, it was de- 
cided to present subjects for study at each 
meeting. for the purpose of enlarging the 
knowledge of our members regarding mat- 


ters concerning women, together with a | 


literary programme of like character. 

Mr. Melvin 58. Root, of Michigan, who, 
with his estimable wife, has been in Wash- 
ington at work gathering facts regarding 
the Anna Ella Carroll bill, gave an inter- 


| by applause. 


esting talk on that subject, and gave some | 


important 
which have never before been brought to 
light. Miss Anthony read the names of 
the Military Committees of the House and 
Senate, and the members present took one 
or more of these names to interview per- 
sonaily upon this subject. 

A great interest is felt here in the drouth- 
stricken regions of South Dakota, and the 
consequent suffering of the inhabitants. 
Contributions of clothing were solicited. 
Mrs. E. J. Varney, of 1209 Rhode [sland 
Avenue, N. W., was appointed to take 
charge of these contributions, and to for- 
ward them to the proper persons for dis- 
tribution. 

A striking illustration of the growing 
public sentiment in favor of sutfrage, and 
of appreciation of its life-long and unselfish 
advocates, occurred at the Sunday after- 
noon meeting of the non-partisan W. C. 
T. U.. where Judith Ellen Foster, the 
spoke of her ‘time-honored 


ent. The audience, although observant of 
the sacredness of the day and place, broke 
into enthusiastic applause. What a change 
twenty years have wrought! 


facts regarding this matter | 


to criticism ; as lovers, they are irreproach- 
able; as husbands, we know none better: 
as men, we can only say,—‘With all their 
faults, we love them still.’ ” 

—-—— —-e@e- a 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


CiicaGco, ILL., MARCEL 24, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The event of the past week was the pre- 
sentation of the Historical Pageant at our 
great Auditorium. Miss Cora Scott Pond 
devoted herself to promoting its welfare 
with unremitting attention, directing the 
rehearsals and gathering her characters. 
The host of patronesses who so ably as- 
sisted her were ladies of the highest stand- 
ing in social and philanthropic circles. 
Mrs. Carse, who headed the list, is well 
known as a leader whose efforts never fail 
to secure success. About seven hundred 
different persons took part in the tableaux. 
As a whole the Pageant proved an unqual- 
ified success. ‘The vast hall was thronged 
with people, many of them in full evening 
dress. Every seat was sold before the 
doors opened, and the box office closed 
about eight o'clock, hundreds being unable 
to obtain admission. Mrs. Livermore was 
eloquent in her historical address, con- 
necting the pictures in her own inimitable 
way, and never failing to bring out the 
points that told upon the advancement of 
women, which were frequently interrupted 
The programme was happi- 
ly planned to illustrate the position of 
women, closiug by a representation of 
woman's sphere to-day, in which many 
prominent women were grouped, showing 
the different professions and occupations 
now followed by them. Mrs. Livermore, 
Miss Willard, Mrs. Carse, Miss Mary Allen 
West, Miss Harriet Hosmer, Mrs. Celia P. 
Woolley,and many other well-known wom- 
en were upon the stage. It is believed 
that nearly $6,000 was netted by the 
Pageant for the two charities for the bene- 
fit of which it was given, viz., the Found- 
lings’ Home and the Day Nursery and 
Kindergarten of the Bethesda Mission 
(maintained by the Central W. C. T. U.). 

While all are rejoicing ut the raising 
of so large a sum for these very worthy 
charities, there are some who wonder how 
much longer women will have to work so 
hard and beg so persistently and piteously 
for money to carry on work which should 
be done at public expense. The poor, de- 
fenceless,dependent children must be cared 
for, and we are compelled to use such 
means as we can to get the necessary 
funds; yet, as the wealth of the State lies 
in the health, strength and ability of its 
citizens, it does seem as if the nurture and 
training of its dependent children should 
be done at public expense. 

This is the season for entertainments, 


| and several other societies are arranging 


This morning the ‘‘Pro Re Nata” So- | 


ciety—a company of ladies banded to- 
gether for the discussion of parliamentary 
laws and usages, and of other broad ques- 
tions of the day—met and discussed ‘‘The 
Need of Physical Culture for American 
Women.” There is sucha growing inter- 
est in this vital question that every society 


newspaper and magazine is taking it up. | 
It promises much for this and the coming | 


generation that this is so. 


For of what | 


use 18 all our mental development if the 


physical fails and dies? 

The weather is delightful in Washington 
just now. 
Flowers are blooming profusely in the 


The mornings are like June. | 


for them. The Industrial School] for 
Girls, the Homeopathic Hospital and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Universalist 
Church will benefit by a ‘‘Komoi,” or 
dance of the seasons, to be given the mid- 
dle of April. 

The Woman's Department of the World's 
Fair is being put into shape as far as pos- 
sible before the formal organization of the 


stock through this department aggregate 
over $10,000. This by no means repre- 
sents the total amount pledged by women 
for this purpose, as many have subscribed 
through other channels. The permanent 
organization of the World's Fair Associa- 
tion will take place April 4, after which 
active work will be begun for the forma- 
tion of auxiliaries to secure a complete 


| exposition of woman s work at the great 


corporation to manage the great exposi | 
tion, by the executive committee named | 


by the gentlemen who have been manag- 
ing the matter here. Mrs. M. R. M. Wal- 
lace, president of this committee, has been 
very active in many good works, and is 
now president of the Illinois Industrial 


fair. CAROLINE A. HULING. 





SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Ready for Immediate Use. 


The newest styles and colorings in English Mel- 
tons, mixed and diagonal Worsteds and other 
fabrics. 

These Overcoats have all been made in our own 
workshops on the premises — specially for our 
retail trade—and cannot be distinguished from 
garments made to measure. 

In all sizes, from 33 to 46, inclusive. 


Prices $12 to $30. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St, 


uperior Clothing, for Boys, 


LARGE AND SMALL, 


At Retail at Reasonable Prices by 
the Manufacturers, 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Our lease is sold and we must move. 
As we have not secured a place to con- 
tinue our business, we are compelled to 
offer our entire stock of 


FURNITURE 


—AND— 


Upholstery Goods 


—AT — 


Auction Prices. 


Stock consists of ANTIQUE OAK 
OHERRY and MAHOGANY OHAMBER 
SETS, SIDEBOARDS, DINING TABLES, 
DINING CHAIRS, DRAPERIES, 
SHADES, FURNITURE OOVERINGS, 
GIMPS and CORD, EASY OHAIRS, 
LOUNGES and SOFAS covered and in 
Muslin, CHIFFONNIERES, HALL 
STANDS, FOLDING BEDS§, etc. 


We shall continue work in our factory 
until we have all our frames in muslin, 
and will guarantee the best bargains in 
repairing and re-upholstering. All Lace 
Curtains, Draperies 
Goods, unsold April 30th, will be closed 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club.—On Monday, 
April7, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will speak on“Traye! 
West and East.”” 3.30 P. M. 


Woman's Educational and Industrial Union. 
9s Boylston St.—Sunday meeting for women, April 6, 
3 P.M. Speaker, Mrs. R. M. Heseltine. Subjecc: 
“Bells and Their Uses.” All womeninvited. ° 








Tourists’ Guide. — Tourists visiting Boston fo- 
pecial sight-seeing, and wishing to explore all pub 
lic and historical places of interest will be favored 
by employing Mrs. Janette Hodson, 17 Linden S:., 
South Boston. Send for information, etc. 

The Woman's Journal Parlors, 3 Park S:., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of cam; 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 


Ladies from all parts of the U. S. desiring + 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private fami!; 
on the tinest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer. 
ences exchanged. 


The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the burea 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chaw. 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers Send for circulars. NATIONAL Sv: 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Ek. 5. HATCH, Manager. 

Superfluous Hair permanently removed from 
the face, neck, arms, breast, or between the eye 
brows, by electricity. This is not a preparation, but 
is u delicate operation whereby every coarse hair is 
absolutely destroyed without injury to the skin, and 
with but slight discomfort to the patient; hair 
moles and warts pears cured; consultation 
free and confidential at office, and sealed circulars 


| Sent on receipt of stamp. Mrs. BLAKE, 1682 Wash 


ington Street. 


_American and Foreign Teachers’ Burean. 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. RK. Heckart, Manager. 
Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter S:., 
Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns cut to order, 
Corns and Bunions cured by Mrs. Dr. J. Sem. 
mes, 28 years’ practice. Manicure, 75c. Hair treated 
for bak ness. 41 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 2-. 
NT OTICE.— THE Witness, Frankfort, Ky., a 
4 monthly paper, advocates Woman Suffrage, 
Four months, on trial, 10 cents; one year, 25 cents. 


WO GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper ani 

& Laundresgs — with daughters to educate, 

may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 

SHIMER, Mr. CARROLL SEMINARY,CarrollCo., Ii!. 
Send references with application. 


Any lady or zen- 
tleman can hav 
them. Send for 


Circular to Dealbant Glove Co., 33 Winter St., Bostou 














(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate aid Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Renta, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and.Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P.M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 


Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Bost it 
Mrs. E. G. Woelper. ” isin 








COWLES ‘iy orn re BUERING. 


| Interior Decoration. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. Masor, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
MERCY A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH. 


. This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the beat Parisiau 
Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
{ng Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class tn 
Begin at any time. For circulars 
F. M. COWLES. 


MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC 


IS WARRANTED TO CHECK 


address as above. 


FALLING OF THE HAIR. 
Sold by MELVIN & BADGER, Boston, Maas. 
HAZARD,HAZARD & Co., NewYork, and others 








‘THE WOMAN'S CYCLE 


and Upholstery 


at Auction, of which due notice will be | 


given, 


Goldthwait Bros. 


569 Washington Street. 
Hewins & Hollis 


THE LATEST WORD FOR WOMEN. 





A Record and Review of the Work of 
Women in Clubs and Socteties. 


A NEW INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 








| PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER THURSDAY 


—AT— 


253 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 





MRS. J.C. CROLY (Jenny June). Editor. 


Have received New Fancy Shirtings, | 


FRENCH PERCALES, 
SCOTCH ZEPHYRS 


CHEVIOTS, 
“ TENNIS CLOTS, 
“ CANVAS MATTINGS, 
“ __ FLANNELS, 
ENGLISH SPUN SILKS, 


FRENCH BATISTE 
FRENCH TISSUE DAMASSE. 


This is a careful selection of the best npw goods 
made for this year. We solicit early orders. Ladies 
are especially invited to examine the new fabrics 
and patterns. 


Hewins & Hollis, 
Outfitters, 
Hamilton Place. 


LADIES’ 


Spring and Summer Styles for Hats and Bonnets 
can_now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place. 








MRS. C. J. HALEY, Publisher. 





| SuBSCRIPTION Paice, $2.50 per annum. 


| strong, generous 


$2.00 to Clubs and Club Women 





“I rejoice in the Woman’s Cycle."—Sarahk B 
Cooper, Pres. Golden Gate Kindergarten Asa’n. 


“I consider the Cycle the finest woman's paper [ 
have ever seen, by allodds.”—Julia Schayer, Waali- 
ington, D.C 


“Tt has been a long time since I came in contact 
with anything so inspiring as your bright, new, 
aper, the Woman's Cycle. There 
is an air of freedom and breathing room, with its 


| strength and high tone, that is delightful.”—Sarat 


| 
| 


A. Stewart, Philade)]phia, January, 1890. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. *- 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gethic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History and 
Biology. For Program, address as above. 


C. A. Simonds & Co., Printers, 111 Arch Stree. 
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“Make way! n 
Year, 

“For me and 

I found her un 

Rosy and dimp 

With the dew 


“T lifted the fo! 
And her silke 
She put out a w 
And drowsily o 
With the smi 


“T caught her tu 
And oh, but s 
Till I kissed he 
As sweet as th 
And she laug 


“She clings so « 
She babbles a 
I care no more 1 
The innocent br 
Has melted m 
‘Play low, rude 
Shine, Sun, ir 
Bloom, Flowers 
Be soft, cold Ea 
And fair for b 
‘Make way! ms 
**For me and t 
I found her und 
I caught her out 
The fair little 


EDIT« 
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with a special 
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willing to let t 
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cessful candid 
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election, and 3 
Mrs. Mary H. 
Woodworth is 
wife of a whol 
to be in every 
The women of 
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